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HE entry of Rumania into the war does not 
fundamentally affect the ultimate prospects of 
victory, because those were already certain ; 
but it may hasten the end considerably, especially the 
end in the Balkans, and its effects throughout the world 
upon the prestige and credit of the Allies are bound to 
be very far-reaching. As the largest and by far the most 
powerful of the Balkan States, Rumania has always 
stood in a class apart from the others, and the extreme 
caution which she has displayed both in the Balkan War 
and throughout the present struggle adds immensely to 
the moral weight of her decision. When Bulgaria came 
in, half the world at least regarded it as a foolish action 
rather than as an omen of the result of the war. To-day 
there is no one who ventures to question Rumania’s 
wisdom. The Foreign Office, as far as we have observed, 
has as yet received no credit from anyone for this 
“diplomatic triumph,” although last year it had to bear 
a burden of blame for Bulgaria’s entry that was almost 
heavy enough to break up the Coalition Government. 
Probably, however—though the discreet services of one 
of its employees have certainly been of inestimable 
value—the Foreign Office deserves no particular credit. 
It is the soldiers, not the diplomatists, who have per- 
suaded Rumania to strike, and when due credit has been 
given to General Brussilov and those who enabled him 
to undertake his great offensive of the last three months, 
there is little left for anyone else. 
* * * 
Perhaps the most important direct results of 
Rumania’s intervention are that it converts the prospect 








of the break-up of the Austrian Empire from a proba- 
bility into a certainty, and that it practically settles 
the result of the war in the Balkans. The nature of 
General Sarrail’s task is entirely transformed. What 
last week was a difficult and hazardous adventure, the 
fortunes of which could not be predicted, has now 
become a military operation of a perfectly man- 
ageable kind, the success of which is as humanly 
certain as was that of the joint German and 
Bulgarian offensive against Serbia last autumn. 
Bulgaria cannot hope to be able to resist simultaneously 
the Allied advance from the South and a Russo- 
Rumanian offensive from the north-east. She may 
impose delay upon one or the other, but not upon both. 
There is perhaps a possibility that Germany, seeing her 
great hopes of a German road to the East about to 
vanish in the downfall of her Balkan ally, may make 
a supreme effort to provide reinforcements ; but in view 
of the present condition of her own reserves and the 
pressure she is having to face in other directions, it is a 
possibility that seems very remote. 
. * * 

Nothing has happened on any of the main fronts this 
week to distract public attention from the new centre of 
interest in the Balkans. Everywhere the comparative 
lull which has now prevailed for about three weeks 
continues. At many points, of course, severe fighting 
is going on, but for the time being there is no general 
attack in progress. In the prospects of the immediate 
future, West and East, much depends upon factors 
which can only be known to the Higher Commands, 
but it is safe to predict that with the autumn already 
upon us, the next few weeks will see some of the most 
severe and desperate fighting of the war. The armies 
in the field are greater than ever before, and no one can 
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afford to call a halt. The pace will now have to be kept 
up till the end; even the winter probably will scarcely 
bring a respite, except in those areas where winter makes 
fighting literally impossible, and the lines run through 
few such. By all accounts, moreover, the new German 
Generalissimo is not a man to tolerate any policy of 
Fabian inaction ; inevitably he will strive to maintain 
his reputation by some of those “ hammer-blows”’ on 
which it was founded. 
* * * 

It is a curious fact that Field-Marshal von Hinden- 
burg’s tremendous prestige in his own country—and 
tremendous is hardly a strong enough word—won though 
it has been purely by the test of actual war, has never 
travelled over the German frontiers. Neither his enemies 
nor neutral critics have been much impressed by his 
military prowess. And indeed, his reputation has still 
nothing solid to rest upon except his great victory of 
two years ago. Since then his successes have appeared 
to be a matter of opportunity rather than of marked 
ability. Any competent general could have done what 
he did last year, when with an overwhelming superiority 
in munitions he drove the northern group of the Russian 
armies back to Vilna and Dwinsk. Indeed it is possible 
that with an abler man in command the Germans might 
have succeeded in one of the many fruitless attempts 
they made to surround a portion of the Russian troops 
and break the line. That of course is surmise, but from 
the Allied point of view, Mackensen, and perhaps one or 
two of the generals who have been lent to the Turks, 
would appear to be much more dangerous persons. The 
most obviously likely result of the latest reconstruction 
of the enemy’s Higher Command is the final abandon- 
ment of the attack on Verdun and the transference of 
divisions from West to East. At all events, the Allies 
have no reason to grumble at the change, though they 
may be wise to look out for surprises. 

* * * 

It is reported that M. Itchas, the leader of the 
Lithuanian Nationalist Party, was recently summoned 
to the Russian Headquarters and received by the Tsar, 
who promised after the war to grant Lithuania a liberal 
measure of Home Rule, and asked M. Itchas to submit 
his views as to the details of a practicable scheme of 
autonomy. Ifthe report is accurate this promise, which 
was no doubt to some extent evoked by the counter- 
proposals which Germany is supposed to be about to 
make regarding the future of both Lithuania and 
Poland, is at least as important historically as the 
Grand Duke’s undertaking to the Poles two years ago. 
It is common knowledge that many of the Polish leaders, 
whilst preferring Russian to German rule, have not been 
inclined to accept that undertaking at its full face value. 
They have questioned not so much its immediate 
sincerity as the ability of future Russian Governments 
to carry it out and maintain it. Russia, they have 
argued, is so largely composed of “‘ small nationalities,” 
that she cannot afford to recognise one lest she should 
have to recognise all—which is out of the question ; 
therefore there can be no autonomy for Poland short of 
complete independence. But is an extended scheme of 


Home Rule within the Russian Empire so entirely out 
of the question? The new promise given to the 


Lithuanians marks at any rate a great advance in the 
attitude of the Russian Government on the subject. 
This war has shown in the two very divergent cases of 
the German and the British Empires—not to mention 
the more doubtful case of the Austrian Empire—that a 
considerable degree of local autonomy is no bar to a very 
effective national unity. Why should the Russian 
Government be assumed to be incapable of reading the 
object-lesson aright ? 
+ * * 


As we write there seems hardly the smallest chance 
that the railways of the United States can avoid a strike 
upon a scale surpassing all previous records. Should 
it occur, it will involve about 230 lines, and, to begin 
with, about 400,000 men. The affair has been brewing 
for months. The demands of the men were formulated 
in May. They include an eight-hour day, without 
reduction of wages, and with time and a half for over- 
time. The committee of railroad presidents have been 
willing to concede the standard day, but not the increased 
rates, and they have offered various forms of arbi- 
tration. At no stage have the employees been ready to 
accept arbitration. The impartial arbitrator, they say, 
is not to be found in America; every man with the 
necessary qualification would be biassed in favour of 
the companies. The temper of the men is unmistakable. 
In the ballot taken two months ago at least 95 per cent. 
voted for a strike, and their spokesmen, some of whom 
are men of standing not to be condemned as mere 
agitators, are able to present a formidable list of griev- 
ances. President Wilson, caught in a difficulty almost 
as terrifying as war with a foreign Power, has proposed 
the imposition of a legal eight-hour day, with power 
to the railways of increasing their freight charges and 
to the Administration of administering the railways 
under military necessity—which points to the use of 
the Militia already mobilised for Mexico. The outlook 
is extraordinarily serious for the Administration. In 
the event of a strike the commercial interests would 
join in overwhelming condemnation of the President, 
while the use of military force for suppression or the 
running of the lines would bring a crushing working- 
class reaction in the Presidential campaign. Mr. Wilson 
has hitherto enjoyed very remarkable good fortune. 
If he should weather this storm, his luck will be mar- 
vellous indeed. 

* * * 

What is really an epoch-marking document has been 
published this week in the shape of the first Annual 
Report of the Committee of the Privy Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research. It records the 
first serious effort ever made by a British Government 
to recognise the national importance of science and the 
indispensable function of the State in relation thereto. 
It also records the most important practical departure 
from our traditional policy of commercial laissez faire 
that has been made since the days when that policy was 
almost universally regarded as the beginning and the 
end of economic wisdom. Previous Governments have 
made sundry grants for the encouragement of science. 
The National Physical Laboratory has actually been 
receiving £7,000 a year from the Consolidated Fund, 
the Engineering Standards Committee has had a small 
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subvention, and the Imperial Institute and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology have both enjoyed 
Government support. But the sum total of these 
spasmodic benevolences as set forth in this Report is 
so trifling that the record only serves to emphasize their 
almost grotesque inadequacy. The war, however, has 
changed all that. The defects which the absence of 
German products quickly revealed in the methods and 
organisation, especially of our scientific industries, were 
too glaring to be ignored. A very competent ‘‘ Advisory 
Council ’’ was appointed, and certain funds were placed 
at its disposal (£25,000 was voted last year, £40,000 
this year); and the broad and far-seeing lines on which 
the Council has drawn its plans, and the amount of 
valuable work which in the first twelve months of its 
existence it has been able to accomplish, make it certain 
that there will be no turning back. It is safe to predict 
that the vote to cover the Council’s expenses will, even 
in the hard times to come, be a rapidly growing item in 
the national accounts. We give a brief account of the 
Report on a later page. 


* * * 


Milk has gone up in most parts of London to sixpence 
per quart—an unheard-of price ; and there is a general 
rise in most towns. What is worse is that there is a 
distinct prophecy that it will be sevenpence when the 
winter comes. We hope that the Food Prices Com- 
mittee will consider the evidence (a) that the supply 
price is deliberately fixed by combinations of dairy 
farmers, who agree among themselves to maintain a 
fixed minimum ; (b) that the retail price is equally fixed 
for each district by combinations of wholesale milk 
distributors, who actually enforce this minimum upon 
retailers by withholding all supplies from any who dare 
to cut prices. There is now added a new factor in 
price-raising. At a meeting of the Central Association 
of Dairy Farmers, held in London last week, it is openly 
reported that an agreement was come to not to supply 
milk to London under one and fivepence per gallon for 
winter milk, with the addition of 50 per cent. of whatever 
increase there might be in retail prices over 6d. per quart. 
This complacent stipulation for a sharing of the spoils 
as regards any rise in retail price has, within the past 
few years, become almost universal in the contracts 
which colliery owners make for the supply of London 
with coal; and it was expressly condemned by the 
Coal Prices Committee as tending unnecessarily to raise 
prices. Now it is to be applied to milk. What has the 
Food Prices Committee to say to the device ? Suppose 
that, owing to a rise in wages or increase in the cost 
of cartage, the actual expense of retailing milk rises by 
one halfpenny a quart. The retailer, bound by the new 
stipulation to give half of any increased charge to the 
dairy farmer, will either have to go bankrupt or increase 
the price by twice as much as the increased cost of the 
service will warrant. Whatever specious excuses may 
be made for these capitalist combinations, the public 
simply will not believe that those who make them are 
fools. These price agreements must—as indeed they 
obviously would do in the case mentioned above— 
involve increased plunder of the consumer, or they 
would not be made. 


It is with the most profound regret that we have to 
record the death, at the age of thirty, of Mr. Frederic 
Keeling, who was killed in action in France on August 
18th. He was associated with Taz New StaTesMAN 
almost from its beginning, and was eventually Assistant 
Editor. He was educated at Winchester and Trinity 
College, Cambridge (of which he was a major scholar). 
Before joining the staff of THe New StTaTesMAN 
he had been for about three years in the Labour 
Exchange Department of the Board of Trade, where 
he was particularly concerned with the first organisa- 
tion of Juvenile Advisory Committees. His special 
province on this journal was to deal with industrial 
questions, in relation to many of which there were 
no higher authorities than he; our BLuEe Boox Svp- 
PLEMENT was also very largely his work. He joined the 
Army at the earliest possible moment after the outbreak 
of war, enlisting in the ranks of a battalion of the Duke 
of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. He quickly became a 
sergeant, and while still in training gained special 
recognition from the general commanding his Division 
for an action which showed his peculiar organising 
ability and control over his men. He went to the Front 
with the first batch of Kitchener’s Army sixteen months 
ago. His extraordinary physical and mental energy and 
his strong personality gave him a unique standing not 
only in his own regiment but throughout the whole 
Division to which he belonged. He steadily refused to 
accept a Commission, mainly because it would have 
involved leaving the men whom he had helped to train 
and with whom he had fought. He was completely 
at home in the Army, and in spite of his having suffered 
somewhat severely from the effects of a wound received 
last August, he declared, when on his first leave from 
the Front only a few weeks ago, that the last two years 
had been the best and happiest of his life. He edited a 
most successful regimental magazine with as much 
enthusiasm as he ever did anything in his life—except 
perhaps his actual work as a soldier—and found an 
immense satisfaction in the sharing and expression of 
that corporate spirit of discipline and devotion to his 
country which to him was the essence of a soldier's 
life. He was in love not with fighting but with soldier- 
ing, and often declared in his letters that the spirit of 
the Army was the finest thing he had ever known. He 
wanted everybody to be a soldier, so that they might 
gain that spirit, which he believed was an indispensable 
element in the solution of most of the problems of social 
regeneration with which all his life he had been pre- 
occupied. For the last few months he had been Com- 
pany Sergeant-Major of the bombing section of his bat- 
talion, and he was killed in a German trench from which 
his men tried repeatedly, but in vain, to rescue him. 
Since he joined the Army he has contributed several 
articles and letters to our columns, mostly over the 
pseudonym of “‘ Sergeant of the Line.” Three describ- 
ing his experiences during the days of training 
were particularly noteworthy. Those who read 
any of these articles are likely to remember them, and 
will be able, perhaps, in some degree to realise the 
deep sense of loss which his death has caused to 
all those who had the experience—for it was an ex- 
perience—of knowing and working with him. 
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THE TURN TOWARDS VICTORY 


AST Sunday three events occurred almost simul- 
[TD taneously. Italy declared war against Ger- 
many ; Rumania declared war against Austria- 
Hungary; and the monster Venezelist demonstration 
was held with great success at Athens. In the previous 
week the landing of Italian and Russian troops at 
Salonica had become generally known; and on the 
Saturday General Dusmanis, the pro-German Chief of 
the Greek General Staff, had been relieved of his func- 
tions. 

All these various occurrences may be regarded as 
part of a single development, which is full of new hope 
for the Allies. They imply that a number of thorny 
international questions, which baffled the Allied diplo- 
macy last year, have at last been successfully resolved, 
and that the military successes which they have obtained 
this season, first before Verdun, then in Volhynia, 
Bukovina, and Galicia, then in the Somme offensive, 
and lastly on the Isonzo front, have borne their due 
fruit in completing the unity of action of the Quadruple 
Entente and attracting to it the definite adhesion of 
cautious but sympathetic neutrals. A number of mis- 
leading phenomena, by which some people were alarmed 
(such as the large sales to Germany of “ futures” in 
Rumanian cereals), are now seen in their true aspect. 

The ideal date for a Rumanian declaration of war 
was, from the Rumanian point of view, pretty closely 
determined by Balkan tradition and the necessities of 
the case. No Balkan State cares to mobilise until 
its harvest is in—any more than the Balkan Allies did 
in 1912 or Bulgaria did last year. But once the crops 
are garnered, the sooner it can start the better, so as to 
have a maximum of time for campaigning before winter 
stops it. Bulgaria in 1915 began earlier than in 1912, 
and Rumania has now contrived to be earlier still. She 
has doubtless been enabled to do so by a speedier 
mobilisation, which her superior railway system and ex- 
cellent organisation would render possible. If the 
advantage of this speed is to be retained, she must 
proceed to a resolute offensive forthwith. It is open 
to her to attack either on the mountainous west or on 
the comparatively defenceless south; but peasant 
psychology and national feeling will probably propel her 
armies in the former direction against the Transyl- 
vanian territory, which she hopes permanently to 
annex, rather than against the Bulgarian territory, 
whose occupation would be to her only of military 
and temporary interest. But for the Alliance as a 
whole the goal of most immediate importance is the 
prompt overrunning of Bulgaria, as Serbia was overrun 
last year. If this were achieved, it would not only 
isolate Turkey, but at once open up a short overland 
route for munitions and supplies from the ice-free 
Mediterranean and the outer world both to Rumania and 
to southern Russia. With General Sarrail’s composite 
force detaining most of the Bulgarian troops, it ought 
to be possible for the Russian and Rumanian armies 
to achieve it ; and even though the principal Rumanian 
force is thrown against the Transylvanian passes (where 
it can do most valuable work in holding and weakening 
the hard-pressed Austrians and Magyars), we hope 





that our Allies between them may force the new route 
open before winter. 

What will be the German counterstroke? One 
assumes that it will be a German one, since Austria- 
Hungary can hardly be capable of a new offensive. 
And, following the bold lines of German strategy, it 
may not be delivered in the Balkans at all. The 
appointment of Field-Marshal von Hindenburg to be 
Chief of the German General Staff in place of General 
von Falkenhayn points rather to an offensive on the 
Riga front against Petrograd. It is this front upon 
which Hindenburg and his gifted assistant Ludendorff 
are the recognised experts; and it is here that they 
are believed since the beginning of the year to have 
urged that the main German effort should be made, 
in opposition to Falkenhayn’s preference for Verdun. 
In the same connection it may be noticed that General 
Russky, whose defensive generalship saved Riga and 
Petrograd a year ago, has recently been reappointed 
by the Tsar to the command of the northern Russian 
army-group. These developments, if they come, will 
only increase the importance of the Anglo-French 
offensive in Picardy. Its main object and function 
this year has been to hold and weaken the maximum 
number of German divisions. So far, we believe, this 
has been achieved in a very satisfactory degree; and 
the more our expanding supply of guns and munitions 
enables us to intensify the pressure, the less possible 
will it be for the enemy by a counter-offensive to arrest 
the flowing tide on the Eastern fronts. 

. Italy’s declaration of war against Germany (or rather 
the policy which it expresses, including the despatch 
of troops to Salonica) is too important a feature in 
the new situation to be passed over lightly. There 
has throughout been a close parallelism between Italian 
and Rumanian action. Both countries were allies 
bound by treaty to the Central Powers when the war 
broke out. Neither was consulted by Austria as to 
the Serbian ultimatum, and both therefore stood outside 
the war, feeling not only that their obligation did not 
apply, but also that they had been badly treated. They 
were afterwards understood to be acting closely to- 
gether; but when Italy came in against Austria- 
Hungary in the spring of 1915, Rumania remained out. 
If ever the secret diplomatic history of 1915 is truthfully 
written, it will probably be found that Rumania was 
much nearer coming in at that time than has been 
generally known. Italy herself came in by stages. At 
first a distinction was widely current among Italians 
between “la nostra guerra ’’—an Irredentist war waged 
against the hereditary Austrian enemy—and the Euro- 
pean war, of which their country was supposed to 
remain a spectator. But no State can conduct war on 
principles of limited liability, and the logic of events 
has constrained the Italian people and Government by 
degrees to identify themselves completely with the 
broader aspects of the struggle. No good purpose 
would be served at present by prying minutely into the 
successive stages by which this evolution has been 
accomplished ; but everyone who wants the Allies to 
win, and realises how essential a condition of victory 
is the absolute unity of their effort, must feel deep 
satisfaction at the result now happily reached. In 
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the case of Rumania, we may hope that the parallelism 
with Italy holds in the sense of her coming in, not 
at the stage in which Italy was on her entrance, but 
at that in which she finds herself now. 

Many signs point to an early re-definition of the 
attitude of Greece. The Bulgarian attempt to overrun 
not only the Seres-Kavalla district, but also the districts 
leading to Central Greece, has, from the enemy’s point 
of view, been of very doubtful wisdom. It does not 
threaten the Allies’ Salonica position, because their 
line of communication is not through Greece but across 
the sea. On the other hand, it has given a cruel shock 
to Greek opinion, and inspired a considerable change 
of heart even before Rumania intervened. The inter- 
vention makes it urgent for Greek statesmanship to 
settle whether it means to acquire any “ merit” with 
the winning side, while it is still possible to acquire it. 
The “ merit ” acquired with Germany by M. Skoloudis’ 
and M. Gounaris’ administrations must seem daily 
less likely to bear any valuable fruit for the Greek 
nation on the morrow of a war whose prizes are fast 
slipping out of German hands. 


THE INTELLECTUAL FAILURE 


OF THE TRADE UNIONS 
N ®eonee half a century ago the Trade Union 


Congress—the second to be summoned—met 

at Birmingham with forty-eight delegates, 
representing fewer than a quarter of a million members. 
Next week the forty-eighth annual Congress will meet 
in the same city, with over six hundred delegates 
in attendance, directly representing a membership of 
three millions, with an aggregate annual revenue of 
a couple of millions sterling and accumulated funds 
exceeding five millions. Moreover, the Congress now 
includes practically all the important national Trade 
Unions, and, consequently, in one or other of its 
ramifications, all the influential Trade Union leaders. 
The million or so of Trade Union membership which 
is not directly represented at the Congress is accounted 
for—almost entirely—by the eight hundred smaller 
Unions, mostly narrowly local in character, which 
do not care to afford the expense of sending delegates. 
They are not bodies of any influence beyond their 
several crafts and localities, and their absence—due 
to no lack of sympathy—does not militate against 
the thoroughly justified claim of the Congress to be 
the “ Parliament of Labour.” Unfortunately, it is, 
as it has always been, a Parliament without any proper 
sense of its own functions, without responsible leader- 
ship, and without either Cabinet or Executive adequate 
to the need. In spite of its steady growth in size, 
the Trade Union Congress has failed to develop, and 
retains to-day the defects that have throughout its 
whole history impaired its efficiency. 

The agenda for next week’s Congress is of the usual 
kind. The report of the Parliamentary Committee, 
which is the only substitute for a King’s Speech, is 
confined to a detailed statement of what the 
Parliamentary Committee—the only substitute for 
a Cabinet and a Civil Service of the Trade Union 
Movement as a whole—has actually been doing during 
the past year. It thus affords to the Congress no 
guidance in the discussion of subjects of importance 
for the future, and gives no lead as to Trade Union 


a The rest of the agenda is filled by about a 
undred resolutions on separate subjects, sent in by 
one or other of the constituent Unions. These range 
over the whole field, from the conduct of the 
negotiations for peace and the protection of the interests 
of the Jews throughout Europe down to the habit 
of music-hall managers of acting also as employment 
agents, and the irksome “ spread over” system under 
which tramcar drivers and conductors have to work. 
The Congress will be asked to discuss the nationalisation 
of the means of production and also the securing of 
payment of wages during holidays, the “ conscription 
of wealth,”’ the right of Army bands to accept private 
engagements, the widest possible franchise reform, 
and the prohibition of ‘“hand-threaded shuttles” 
on the Lancashire cotton-looms. All these subjects, 
and a hundred others—great and small—enjoy the 
same prominence on the agenda; will be taken, one 
after another, just as they come (except that they 
are grouped under fifteen main headings), and have, 
theoretically, equal rights to the time and attention 
of the Congress. The proposed resolutions will all be 
debated to whatever extent the Congress chooses, 
and, with the characteristic willingness of British 
workmen to oblige each other, they will be nearly 
all adopted by show of hands, except in a few cases 
in which the larger trades (such as the coal miners, 
the cotton operatives, the railway workers, and the 
engineers) may take sufficient interest to object to 
some proposition and to vote it down by a “ show 
of cards”"—when the votes are counted in strict 
proportion to the membership represented. What the 
Parliamentary Committee has done to secure an 
expression of opinion by the Congress is to put down—. 
higgledy - piggledy among all the rest—three official 
resolutions, demanding: (1) the exact restoration of 
Trade Union rules and customs after the war; (2) a 
complete scheme of electoral reform, in which Adult 
Suffrage, Redistribution of Seats, and Abolition of 
the Plural Vote are but items; and (8) the ** National 
Organisation of Industry” in the public interest, 
adits land, shipping, railways, mines, armament 
factories, national food stores, housing, etc.—all under 
a “ Minister of Labour and Industry.” 

Now, we do not hesitate to say that this amounts to 
a lamentable intellectual failure of the Trade Union 
Movement in face of what is destined to be the most 
serious crisis in its history. When peace comes, and 
demobilisation, and five or six millions of ex-soldiers 
and munition workers are simultaneously seeking situa- 
tions, employers will, on all sides, attempt to reduce 
the rates of wages, lengthen the working day and worsen 
the conditions of employment. Some of the great 
captains of industry have openly avowed their intention 
of taking the opportunity to secure permanently that 
autocracy in the management of their own concerns 
which has been temporarily given them under the 
Munitions Acts. Some of the industries will have been 
entirely transformed by the war. The admission of 
hundreds of thousands of women and unskilled labourers 
to workshops and to processes from which they were 
formerly excluded presents a whole series of problems 
of Trade Union organisation. The widespread super- 
session of Standard Time Rates by unregulated piece- 
work prices, in the settlement of which the workers 
have no share, and in which there is no guarantee for 
the future maintenance of the Standard Rate, calls for 
the utmost vigilance and ingenuity. Especially in the 
engineering industry, now ramifying into so many 
specialities, does ‘ Scientific Management’’ threaten 
to make an end of the position of the skilled craftsman— 
just as, a hundred years ago, the dominance of the 
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completely trained millwright was suddenly undermined 
by the introduction of what was called ‘ the engineers’ 
economy.” 

Trade Unionists, we fear, do not realise the peril in 
which they stand. With employers in nearly every 
industry steadily aggregating into larger and larger 
concerns, and combining into closer and closer associ- 
ations, the incoherence and multiplicity of 1,100 separate 
Trade Unions, many of them opposing each other, is a 
fatal weakness. There are over seventy Trade Unions 
in the engineering industry alone. How are they going 
to negotiate with the Government and the employers’ 
federation about the restoration of Trade Union con- 
ditions ? How are these rival and competing societies 
going to appoint the Workshop Committees and Joint 
Committees for the share in management to which they 
aspire? The inherent difficulties to be overcome in the 
industrial reorganisation that must follow peace are 
enormous, whether they arise from the women and other 
newly-introduced workers, the novel developments of 
machinery, the spread of entirely unregulated piecework 
and premium bonus systems, the use of boy labour or 
the unrestricted enforcement of overtime. We see 
no sign in the Congress Agenda that either the Parlia- 
mentary Committee or any sections of the delegates 
have put any thought into these problems, or are taking 
any steps to find a Trade Union solution for them. 

The fact is that the Trade Union Movement, exten- 
sive and wealthy as it is, has hitherto failed to equip 
itself with anything corresponding to a General Staff, 
or even a Cabinet. It has no organ of thought. The 
Parliamentary Committee, annually elected by the 
Congress itself, with a view to the representation of 
different trades rather than of any common line of 
policy, consists habitually of sixteen busy officials of as 
many Trade Unions. These officials, able and ex- 
perienced as they are, have their own incessant adminis- 
trative and office work to attend to, and this prevents 
their coming up to London, in order to take thought 
for the Trade Union Movement as a whole, for more than 
a few hours at a time at half-a-dozen meetings in the 
year. The Congress is wise enough to put its confidence 
in a permanent Secretary, who is accordingly re-elected 
year after year. In Mr. C. W. Bowerman, long Secre- 
tary of the London Society of Compositors, the Trade 
Union Movement has an Executive Officer of absolute 
integrity, sound judgment and practical wisdom. But 
in the interest of the Congress itself, he is also a Member 
of Parliament, which takes up much of his time, whilst 
the Congress allows him no skilled assistants, and only 
the most exiguous clerical staff. Thus, neither the 
Parliamentary Committee nor its executive finds it 
possible to investigate industrial problems, to surmount 
the difficulties of organisation, or to think out and to 
discover a policy for the Trade Union Movement ; and 
the Congress is left practically without responsible 
guidance. Where would the House of Commons be 
without a Cabinet ? It is characteristic of this country 
that the Parliament of Labour, in spite of these short- 
comings, does not show to even greater disadvantage 
than it actually does. It is, on the whole, a prudent and 
sober deliberative assembly, of no small degree of prac- 
tical sagacity, with a corporate activity far superior in 
statesmanship to the occasionally wild speeches of 
individual delegates. But it provides for the Trade 
Union Movement neither governance nor guidance. 

At no previous period in Trade Union history has 
the need for governance and guidance been so great. 
Problems of organisation transcending any one Union 
urgently demand solution. It is vitally important as 
soon as possible to sort out afresh the four million 
members—now scattered among 1,100 separate societies, 





often formed on mutually incompatible bases, overlap- 

ing and competing with each other—into something 
like the fifty mutually supporting national Unions of 
the German workmen. Urgent issues, relating to the 
methods of demobilisation and disbandment of the army 
of soldiers and munition workers, and the rating for 
wages of partially disabled men re-entering the Labour 
Market, brook no delay. Two fundamental problems 
of Trade Union policy—the wage rates and working 
conditions to be secured for the women and semi-skilled 
men who have invaded the privileged domain; and 
the devices to be adopted to protect the Standard Rate 
against successive reductions, when the employers 
pursue their campaign of “ Scientific Management ” 
and autocratically-determined piecework prices—impera- 
tively demand attention,if the Trade Union Movement 
is, in the coming cataclysm, to escape something like 
destruction. We wish the Congress could see its way 
to refer each of these two big issues of (i) How to improve 
Trade Union Organisation to meet the coming crisis, 
and (ii) How to Protect the Standard Rate under a 
Piecework System, with women and unqualified men 
breaking in on the skilled trades, to two special com- 
mittees of its own members, charged to spend some 
money (say, up to afarthing per head of membership) in 
expert investigation and research, and in the preparation 
of detailed reports. We should hope that such Com- 
mittees, on the basis of these investigations and reports, 
and calling to their assistance all the brains that they 
might command, could formulate a policy for the Trade 
Union Movement. We should like to see these reports 
and proposals of policy circulated in the course of the 
next six months for the consideration of the Movement 
as a whole; and the calling of a special Congress next 
Spring at which the proposals would be discussed and 
recommended for adoption by the Unions concerned. 
But this would not of itself suffice. There ought to be 
a permanent General Staff to carry out what the Con- 
gress decides. It is unfair to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and the Secretary for the Congress to give them 
all the work to do, and to refuse them the necessary 
machinery. The Trade Union Movement in this 
country will never rise to the height of its task until it 
brings itself to give Mr. Bowerman several skilled assis- 
tant secretaries ; and until it equips itself, in one way 
or another, with at least three expert departments, 
dealing respectively with Trade Union organisation, 
Trade Union statistics, and a sustained investigation 
into the constantly changing problems of Trade Union 


policy. 


THE RUMANIANS 
M I \HE importance to the Entente Powers of Rumania’s 


intervention at this moment is clear to Londoners 

and still more clear to Berliners. But its full 
significance for the future of Europe and of Rumania 
herself may possibly not be quite so clear to many people. 
Yet it is essential for an understanding of what this war 
is, and what the peace which will follow it ought to be, 
that we should endeavour to grasp as fully as we can the 
reasons and objects of our new Ally’s action. 
It is not merely cynical, it is stupid, to deny that this 
war is, in the main, waged for two splendid ideals, ideals 
naturally related, but sometimes confused, conflicting, 
and misplaced—the full expression of nationality and 
the passionate desire for freedom. It is no idle compliment 
to Rumania to say that, fundamentally, her decision to 
enter the war is inspired and justified by these two great 
motives. As always in human action, those motives may be 
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interwoven with others less disinterested ; but in this case, 
undoubtedly, the idealistic motives are the prime factors 
in determining Rumania’s decision. 

The desire to reunite all the Rumanian race under the 
Rumanian Crown is the strongest feeling of the Rumanian 
people. Of their unredeemed brothers quite two-thirds 
live in the Austro-Hungarian dominions, and of these 
the vast majority live under the Hungarian yoke. The 
country which we call Transylvania, and they know also 
as Ardeal, has only once been united with the present 
Rumanian dominions—under the Wallachian Prince Mihail 
Viteazul (Michael the Brave), who has ever since stood as 
the symbol of the union of the race. Yet, geographically, 
Transylvania lies—to use a hackneyed metaphor—in the 
encircling arms of the Rumanian Mother Country. 
Culturally and historically it has deserved the name of 
the “cradle of the race” (leagan neamului). It was the 
centre of the Dacian realm which Trajan conquered ; 
and in its mountain fastnesses the ancestors of the 
Rumanians—Dacians and Roman colonists alike—preserved 
their national consciousness through the Dark Ages of 
Gothic, Tartar, and Hungarian invasions. 

But more urgent than the call of geography or history 
is the claim of Transylvania on Rumania to-day. Since 
1867, when the present Habsburg ruler sold the autonomy 
of Transylvania to the Magyars as one of the many prices 
he had to pay for founding Austria-Hungary, the Rumans 
have lost even their old, inadequate national rights. 
Grotesquely under-represented in the Hungarian Parliament, 
their Press controlled and mutilated by the Hungarian 
censorship, their schools and Church interfered with by 
persistent campaigns of Magyarisation, the Rumanian 
population have withstood unflinchingly their oppressors 
and never lost their dream of ultimate union with their free 
brothers across the Carpathians. Nor have these last 
forgotten them. Forty-eight years ago the late King 
Charles insisted that a better treatment of the Rumans 
of Hungary was an indispensable preliminary to friendship 
between his principality and the Dual Monarchy If, 
like Italy, Rumania was early in the eighties brought into the 
orbit of the Central Powers, it was a marriage not of love, 
but of convenience. The Congress of Berlin put a gulf 
between Russia and Rumania; and King Charles and 
those who thought with him were in recent years hopeful 
to win for Transylvania the support of German sympathy. 
And, indeed, not from mere sympathy, but from obvious 
policy, the Germans during 1915 repeatedly urged their 
Magyar allies to concede to the Transylvanians such rights 
as might appease Rumania. Fortunately, however, for 
the Entente Powers, for Rumania, and for Europe “ Pharaoh 
hardened his heart”; Count Tisza and his countrymen 
hastened to increase their oppression of their Rumanian 
subjects. Now the die is cast. What Austria-Hungary 
failed to do Rumania is called to do. Every Rumanian 
soldier, as he crosses the Carpathians, knows he crosses 
them on a crusade of liberation. 

_ Freedom and union of the race! This is a clear-cut 
issue. But Rumania enters the war not only to liberate 
the Rumans of Transylvania and the Banat—she enters 
the war to liberate herself. To the landmarks 1821, 
1848, 1859, 1877, and 1881 she wishes to add another— 
perhaps the last—on her path to full freedom. Tributary 
for centuries to the Sultan, bullied and fleeced for a hundred 
years by alien princes, exploited by selfish boyars and 
foreign priests, she fought her way to national union and 
self-government—but neither is yet complete. Not only 
has Rumania to achieve “ the union of the race,” she has to 
announce her entry on the European scene as a complete 
and independent pan-Rumanian State. The two ideals of 
union and self-determination are complementary. In 


Transylvania are over three millions of some of the most 
vigorous and progressive portions of the race. Forced to 
fight for survival and to compete with energetic neighbours, 
they will bring to Rumania the vitalising force that only 
democratic feeling and education can give. There could 
be no better guarantee of Rumania’s future than the 
incorporation of Transylvania. 


~ * * 


This war is democracy’s war—democracy in no cant or 
Party sense, but the government “of the people by the 
people for the people.” Politically, Rumania is still to 
some extent where England was fifty years ago. The 
landed aristocracy—especially numerous in Moldavia— 
are partly obscurantist, partly “enlightened.” The 
Conservative Party, to which they mostly belong, has, 
from its particularist character, been subject to frequent 
divisions. Fifty years ago it had its “ Diehards,” its 
boieri, who sought to keep power in their own hands, disliked 
all change, and quarrelled at will with their Prince or 
amongst themselves. The “ Young Conservatives” of 
those days, of whom the now aged Carp was one, favoured 
Prussia and Progress, and formed out of an amorphous 
mass a vigorous and intelligent Party. An honest and 
patriotic man, it is tragic that Carp can only see 1916 
in the light of the 1870’s. Because Prussia was then pro= 
gressing, he formed once for all the idea that Rumania 
must always side with Prussia against Reactionary and 
Ruthless Russia. At the age of seventy-nine he still firmly 
holds this creed. He cannot see the France of the Marne 
and Verdun because he regretfully despaired of the France 
of Metz and Sedan. The British Empire to-day he 
presumably conceives as the Victorian England of 1854, 
1870, or 1878. Firm in his faith, he has voted to the last 
against the national will. There can hardly have been a 
more pathetic figure than his at the Crown Council of 
last Sunday. 

A very different figure is that of Marghiloman, one of 
the leaders of Bucharest society. This is not the time to 
examine his motives and methods during the last year. 
It must be left to history and to Rumanians to decide 
whether his policy of neutrality in close friendship with 
the Central Powers was, or was not, a wise and worthy one, 
English comment on the subject might fairly be dismissed 
by Rumanians as biassed. As leaders of the two wings of 
the Conservative Party, Filipescu and Marghiloman have 
attacked each other unsparingly. For the moment it is 
hard to see any hopes of a rapprochement between them. 

Filipescu and Take Ionescu take first place among the 
Ententophil Conservatives. The former is a Wallachian 
boier of the “ enlightened ” sort, who combines enthusiasm 
for French civilisation with a belief in Russian solidity. 
When the Conservative Party split eighteen months ago 
on the question of foreign politics, Filipescu was chosen 
leader of the Ey His fiery and unrestrained 
eloquence and his social prominence have made him a 
valuable leader of this Party. Above all, it says much 
for him that he has loyally thrown in his lot and shared 
eighteen months or more of political campaigning with 
that brilliant statesman Take Ionescu. 

“ Brilliant ” indeed fitly describes Ionescu. He is not 
young either in years or politics, but his outlook is the most 
modern of any Rumanian politician. He has made his way 
to the front without the support of family tradition or 
inherited wealth. An eloquent speaker, a genuine patriot, 
he is, above all, a keen diplomatist, and has earned the 
nickname of “the Great European.” Discontented with 
the shackles of Party,he broke away some years ago and 
founded his own “Conservative Democratic Group.” 
Alike in internal and external politics, he has the gift of 
looking ahead. He believes in the future of France, of 
Russia, and of Britain. He has seen through Prussianism 
and chafed that others did not more quickly do so, He is, 
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and will be, the most remarkable man in Rumanian politics. 
During the past two years Ionescu and Filipescu have 
gathered round them many of the leading lights in Rumanian 
science and letters—the Transylvanian poet, Octavian 
Goga, the novelist, Delavrancea, and the majority of 
the University professors from the great scientist, Toma 
Ionescu, downwards. 

But the central figure in Rumanian politics is, of course, 
the Prime Minister, lon Bratianu—‘ the Rumanian sphinx ” 
as the papers have lately dubbed him. Worthy son of the 
man who led the revolution of 1848, and who called Prince 
Charles to the Rumanian throne in 1866, he inherits from 
his father a great name and a compact and loyal party. 
The National Liberals are at present supreme in Parliament, 
and their organisation assures their hold on the country. 
If he has not the inspiration and the eloquence of Ionescu, 
Bratianu has the coolness and good sense which serve a 
statesman well in times of national crisis. While his intention 
to join the Entente was never really in doubt, he knew how 
to wait and see. If he thought first of Rumania, second only 
of Europe. who can blame him? He is, if not a “ great 
European,” at least a “ great Rumanian.” What he does 
he will do well. Rumania is safe in his hands. 


* * * 


Whether Bratianu‘ will now form a National Government 
remains to be seen. But nothing could give greater pleasure 
and confidence to Rumania’s Allies than to see Ionescu 
and Filipescu admitted to a share in the conduct of a war 
which they have always advocated. Whether in or out of 
the Cabinet, they will, of course, loyally support Rumania 
and her Allies through the coming struggle. If admitted 
to power they will provide an additional guarantee that 
Rumania has come into the war not merely—though very 
rightly—to win Transylvania, but also to share in the 
common task and triumph of the vindication of freedom 
and civilisation. Nothing could please Rumanians better 
than such whole-hearted co-operation, for they would 
cheerfully throw off the German economic yoke—which 
has weighed increasingly on them since the Germans came 
to build their railways in 1868—if only they are assured 
that Entente markets and Entente capital will be friendly 
and enterprising. 

For this Rumania looks to all the Entente Powers—and 
not least to Great Britain. Too long have we neglected 
Rumania—neglected in every sense. While Rumania has 
shared her religion with Russia and learnt to love French 
and Italian civilisation, England has, to Rumanians, meant 
a selfish, materialistic, and unimaginative people, with a 
great desire to make money rapidly and without trouble. 
What English historian or grammarian has _ studied 
Rumanian history and philology as the Germans have ? 
What English University has welcomed Rumanian students 
and invited Rumanian lecturers as the French have ? 
What British statesman has helped Rumania as the Russian 
Government did—in spite of occasional wrongs and 
misunderstandings—for a century or more? What has 
the English Church, English science and industry, the 
English people themselves done to put England in a better 
light to the Rumanian people? On the contrary, English 
diplomatists blocked the union of the two Principalities 
in the ’50’s, abandoned Rumania in the _ ’70’s, 
abused and _ neglected her in the ’80’s. There 
have been enough of these misunderstandings ; the chance 
has come not only to make an Ally, but to make a friend. 
Let the Rumanian people learn by articles in the English 
Press, by personal and monetary help for their wounded, 
by services in our churches and lectures in our schools 
that we sympathise with them and wish to know more 
of them. The war will prove they are worth it. If this 
war has taught us deep admiration for the brilliance of 
French and Russian military leadership, and for the heroism 
and endurance of the French and Russian soldier—and not 
less that of our other gallant Allies—we shall find in the 
Rumanian Army both the keen insight of the Latin mind 
and the unmurmuring fortitude of the peasant soldier. 
The campaign in the Carpathians, the Rumanian papers 
prophesy, will be “no pleasure picnic.” Count Karolyi 





spoke truer than he meant when he said in the Hungarian 
Parliament: “The Rumanians will find us not men, but 
tigers.” Facts show that a Transylvanian peasant might 
justly repeat the medieval prayer: “ From the fury of the 
Hungarians, good Lord, deliver us.” But the Rumanians 
want not pity, but understanding. Theirs is a just war. 
They have broken the fetters which shackled them. They 
cross the Carpathians to freedom and to the long-dreamed-of 
union of their race. A. W. A. L, 


THE HARVARD PEACE KITE 
A st the advocates of Germany in the United 


States there is one who occupies a place of especial 

intellectual eminence—Hugo Miinsterberg. He is, 
as most people know by this time, Professor of Psychology 
at Harvard University. During the years immediately 
before the war he was perhaps the chief of the new academic 
supporters of Scientific Management; that is to say, the 
men of research who were devoting a great part of their 
laboratory practice to the working out of a philosophic 
theory and method for Big Business. When, with the 
coming of war, Germany needed champions in America, 
Professor Miinsterberg was there. He wrote a book and 
went on to the platform in defence of the German case, 
There were those who said, unkindly, that in his advocacy 
this psychologist displayed a conspicuous ignorance of 
the workings of the human mind. Certainly his success was 
not remarkable, and in a short time his propagandist activity 
died down. 

Professor Miinsterberg now comes into it again, after a long 
spell of silence, with an article in the New York Times. 
It was given the wide publicity of that journal’s Sunday 
edition, but in this country it has received no more notice 
than the briefest quotation in the daily Press. “ The 
Allies of the Future” is its title, and it is sent forth as 
a “meditation on the second anniversary of the beginning 
of the great war.” It is an elaborate piece of journalism, 
evidently composed with the greatest care; and, whatever 
its effect in the neutral countries, is calculated to provoke 
astonished interest in England and France. 

The article begins with a reference to the moral and 
intellectual costs of the war. “‘ Perhaps,” says Professor 
Miinsterberg, “the greatest inner loss befell those who 
in those distant days of peace had given their thought 
and their life to the idea of a lasting friendship between 
America, Great Britain, and Germany. ... Every day, 
we fancied, had brought them nearer together, the three 
Teutonic master nations in which the aristocratic will 
toward the highest civilisation blended with the democratic 
spirit of individual responsibility.” But now rage dwells 
between them, and “ a bitter warfare of minds.”” Everyone, 
however, feels that the third year must bring an end to 
the carnage. What is to come after ? Well, says the Professor, 
a new time must begin, with new ideas and new emotions ; a 
moral preparedness for the new tremendous issues is our 
most solemn duty. We must not, and need not, despair. 

The future does not appear bewildering. If we look at it earnestly, 
the chaos seems to yield to order, and if we ask boldly the final question, 
we get one and only one simple, clear-cut reply : the ultimate outcome 


of the world-war will be just what we had hoped before the war—a 
firm alliance of America, Great Britain, and Germany. 


But the war will bring an intensified nationalism to every 
country—with its economic, political, and cultural con- 
sequences ? No doubt; and that will be the second great 
factor in the situation. Nevertheless, the will to peace 
will curb every unhealthy outgrowth of nationalism ; 
the world will demand that peace be absolutely assured. 
Protective armaments, it is certain, will not be ruled out; 
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but surer means will have to be found. No matter what 
is said while the guns are roaring, the binding power of 
commerce will reassert itself. In the world of the market, 
Professor Miinsterberg is persuaded, every declaration of 
independence is in vain. 

Peace is peace and, above all, business is business. Where dyes 
are needed a submarine will find the way to bring them even when 
cruisers patrol. The high demands and the low bids will meet each 
other when the war is ended. But art and music, literature and 
religion, science and scholarship will follow soon. 


World-wide exchange, however, was of no avail in 1914, 
and The Hague equally proved futile. Useless to depend 
upon mechanical devices. A League of Nations to Enforce 
Peace could not bring salvation. A year of enforced waiting 
would protect the wrongdoer—the innocent would lie 
utterly at his mercy. 

A nation may violate the sea rights of another, may destroy its 


mail, blacklist its commerce, and yet be entirely safe in doing so for a 
year because no threatening ultimatum is permitted. 


Think of that now! The Falaba, Ancona, Persia, 
Lusitania—what are these by comparison with violated 
mail-bags ? But let us go on with Professor Miinsterberg. 
A year of delay would be a year of wild preparation. With 
twelve months of grace even Germany might have been 
prepared, provisioned like a fortress—* her lack of prepara- 
tion was her only misfortune.” Then, again, the threatened 
nation would extend and complete her alliances; a league 
to enforce peace would infallibly be a league to endanger 
ace. 
Hence, the only hope for the world lies in the vital and 
organic, the inevitable, alliance. What are the prospects ? 
Everybody knows, says Professor Miinsterberg without a 
tremor, that the present combination against Germany 
cannot endure. England and Russia must part when the 
peace is signed: “the contrast of their world interests 
has not been changed in the least by the war against the 
Central Powers.” What, after all, is Germany? A little 
Empire, the Professor replies. There are only two world 
Empires—Britain and Russia. How is it possible that 
they should dwell together in amity? Germany is the 
one Power that could tip the scale. Suppose she should 
join Russia—as many Germans would wish. Then Austria, 
Turkey, and Japan would join in, quickly and heartily ; 
the result would be a super-war, to which the struggle 
of to-day would be a mere prelude—for India and the 
East. Such an alliance would be a league to enforce war. 
But the world wants peace, and only one way remains 
open: Germany must join, not Russia, but England. 
And, since Japan is in league with Russia for the maintenance 
of the Asiatic Monroe Doctrine, the United States could 
not stand out. And so we reach the grand consummation : 
The English Navy, the German Navy, the American wealth, nay, 
the English diplomacy, the German thoroughness, and the American 
optimism and dash, form an alliance which is invincible. It is the 
one league in the world the mere existence of which would guarantee 
the peace of the next generation. 
But the sowers of hate have gone up and down the three 
lands, and the seed has grown. Will not the hate strike 
out every line of a possible treaty ? Professor Miinsterberg, 
exhibiting at least one form of German thoroughness, 
says No; the three noble peoples are not Sicilians and 
Corsicans that they should swear vendetta. They have, 
it is true, been operating with a “ too simple psychology.” 
The Press, the priests, and even the professors have sinned ; 
but we have all alike repented. Germany and England 
have already almost buried the hatred. Every people 
has learned respect for its antagonists. ‘ When peace 
comes, the hatred will be the nightmare of yesterday.” 
The task is not to crush the enemy—but the enmity. Peace 
terms are to be discussed this autumn, and agreed upon 


by Christmas. And so we come to what Germany is prepared 
to accept. We may as well have them in Professor 
Miinsterberg’s own words : 

Germany has earned the most obvious war laurels of the old style, 
as its brave armies hold the conquered lands of the enemy. It is, 
therefore, first of all Germany’s duty to initiate the coming age ; and 
Germany is ready. Germany will not demand a square foot of the 
conquered territory in France or Belgium; this is an area abundant 
in treasures of the soil which Germany needs; but it will renounce 
them, and this ought to be the symbol for the settlements of the 
coming winter. More than that, the Germans see with open eyes that 
they will suffer great and painful colonial losses. The jewel of their 
love, Kiao-Chau, may never be returned to them ; and worse, the only 
large colony which was really fit for the German immigrant, South- 
West Africa, may be held by the Boers who invaded it. 


Lorraine will go to France; Poland will be autonomous— 
but under Austria. A rich prize is in reserve for Russia— 
for the world will be ready to give her all Persia, with its 
harbours. There may be some small colonial compensations 
for Germany, but her great gain will be that long freight 
trains will move to and fro between Berlin and Baghdad. 
Germany’s swords (the mettle of which Europe has learned) 
will be beaten into ploughshares. ‘* Germany’s respect 
for England’s success in its colonies and England’s respect 
for Germany’s social organisation will mould the future 
of the two nations. How much less would Germany gain, 
if it gained more!” Finally, the alliance of Germany 
and England is not enough. America must come in. 


The gods of history have put three great democrats each into the 
place of honour and trust and power. If Woodrow Wilson, Bethmann- 
Hollweg, and Lloyd George will speak the word for which the century 
is ripe, not only this war will be ended, but future wars will be im- 
possible. Three men must speak; three nations will follow. 


Here, then, is the Harvard kite—for as such it must 
be considered. Professor Miinsterberg is much too prominent 
a person to imagine terms of peace for the fun of the thing, 
and it will be observed that his actual suggestions go beyond 
anything that has so far been hinted at as even conceivable 
in Berlin. They seem hardly, however, to be worth com- 
menting upon at the ‘present stage of the war. Recent events 
have made the freight trains moving from Berlin to Baghdad 
—which are evidently, from the German point of view, the 
essence of the whole scheme—seem more remote and 
shadowy than ever. Professor Miinsterberg is living in a 
world of his own and the majority of those in the Allied 
countries who may chance to read his “ meditation” will 
probably be too stupefied by its hardihood to realise what a 
big step in the direction of surrender it implies. 


HUMAN BEINGS 
()*: of the most difficult things to remember at 


any time is that the people one does not 

personally know—or, at least, whom one has 
never seen—are human beings. We see an extreme 
example of this in the indifference with which an ordin- 
ary European learns that thousands of persons have 
been drowned by a tidal wave in China. Possibly, 
if one has travelled in China, one visualises the scene 
in something of its innumerable horror. One realises 
that a vast number of human beings of a kind with 
whom one has rubbed shoulders and bargained and 
exchanged friendly smiles have suddenly been stiffened 
into death and carried out, corpses without an answer, 
into the waste of the sea. But to most of us, as has 
often been remarked, it seems a far more acutely real 
disaster if a railway collision involving the lives of two 
or three persons occurs somewhere near home. This 
is partly due to the fact that an Englishman is a thou- 
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sand times more real to an Englishman than a China- 
man is. It also arises in part from the feeling that one 
might have been in the railway accident oneself. If 
we can say to ourselves of any disaster, ‘“‘ There but 
for the grace of God went I,” we realise it intensely. 
If we cannot, we pass it over as something only half- 
comprehended and : more or less indifferent. This may 
not be a noble characteristic of human nature, but in 
a greater or less degree it is almost universal. For 
most of us, in spite of the astronomers, the earth is still 
the centre of all the suns, and the frail walls of our own 
home the centre of the earth. We can enlarge our 
egotism at a crisis into an imperfect patriotism, but 
few of us are citizens of the world except on a theory, 
and none of us are conscious citizens of the universe 
except as the result of a mystical and religious vision. 
Virtue is largely in the nature of a strife against our 
narrow sympathies. We do not easily identify our 
case with the case of others, unless we dread that the 
case of others may some day be our own. Thus, among 
the upper and middle classes, an accident to a passenger 
train involving the death of a human being seems more 
excitingly real than an accident to a goods train involving 
the death of a human being. In either case, the accident 
comes home to most people to a certain extent, but we 
are hardly wronging human nature in suggesting 
that to many of us the death of a passenger seems a more 
awful event than the death of a railway servant. It is 
impossible, we admit, for anyone to realise the separate 
tragedy involved in every fatal accident on a railway, 
but the danger with most of us is not over-realisation 
but a hardening into indifference. 

During a war which involves the death of thousands 
of human beings every day, it may seem trifling enough 
to notice that every day of the year an employee— 
indeed, more than one—is killed on the railways of 
Great Britain and Ireland. In 1914, the total number 
of railway employees killed was 477, and that is not 
very much above the average. The total number of 
men killed in mines and quarries in the same year was 
1,272; in factories, 969; and in docks, wharves, 
warehouses, etc., 844. The number of all persons 
killed in industrial accidents in the same year was 
4,564—a figure that is more or less the measure of 
industrial accidents for any year. And yet the neces- 
sity of preventing these accidents in so far as is pos- 
sible is something that has to be fought over year after 
year before its importance can be impressed upon the 
imagination either of those in authority or of the com- 
mon man. Sometimes, a disaster on a monstrous 
scale like the sinking of the Titanic fills the public 
imagination for a time with horror. But the daily 
disaster in the single households of the poor passes 
us lightly by. When we are confronted with a mass 
of statistics covering a long period, they give us a 
temporary shock. Thus, when we learn that every 
year in Europe and the United States between four and 
five million manual workers meet with an accident, 
we are startled into a comparison between the casualties 
of peace and the casualties of war. But we are not so 
ready to recognise the human being in the labourer 
as in the soldier. And such is the irony of things that, 
when the soldier himself is discharged as incapacitated, 
thousands of people are no longer eager to see in him 
what is sentimentally called “‘a man and a brother.” 
Employers are to be found a to get out of their 
pledges made to him in the first bright hours of patriot- 


ism. The State begins to wonder whether his incapacity 
is not due to something that was in his blood before he 
enlisted rather than to disease brought on by long 
exposure in the trenches. The human instinct is to 
forget those who are no longer of immediate service 


to the race—to throw them on the dustheap like broken 
crockery. Luckily, there are finer and more communal 
instincts at work—instincts that become more self- 
conscious and exert greater influence in civilised coun- 
tries every generation. But every now and then we 
see in the Press the report of some case which proves 
that the old instinct of indifference is still militant, 
What a failure to consider the human being in the 
incapacitated soldier was shown recently by the official 
classification of soldiers who had gone mad in the war 
as “criminal lunatics’! This may seem a small 
matter, but it is hardly so to the soldiers themselves 
(if they ever recover) or to their friends. One imagines 
that a finer tact would not have blundered into—to say 
the least of it—such gaucherie. 

We cannot help feeling that, if our imaginations were 
more sensitive, we should not have been so slow in 
discovering some remedy for the distress which has 
fallen upon so many old-age pensioners, especially in 
the last year, as a result of the rise in food prices. The 
pension of five shillings a week to old men and women 
over seventy was never a charity large enough to boast 
about. But it did relieve hundreds of thousands of old 
people from ending their days like broken-down serfs 
in a compound. It assured them the sense of freedom 
which, even though it be an illusion, is still very 
nearly the most ey sense that the human being 
enjoys. It enabled old men to read their Sunday 
paper in their own kitchen, and to smoke a pipe of 
twist on their own doorstep at the expense of the State 
(which, presumably, had benefited by their long years 
of labour). And now the five shillings is worth little 
more than half-a-crown in pre-war money. The old 
man’s pipe is, in many cases, cold. He has to resign 
the Sunday paper which to him was Shakespeare and 
The Aralian Nights and a window opening on the 
world. He eats bread instead of meat, and too little 
of that. His tea is weaker and no longer “ tasty ” with 
milk and sugar. He finds a difficulty in contributing 
his weekly pennies towards an honourable funeral. He 
cannot at the same time pay his rent and fill his stom- 
ach. In the end he is unable to continue the battle 
against so great odds. He throws up his hands and 
creeps off like a slave into the gloom of the workhouse. 
Luckily, there are many thousands of old-age pensioners 
who are not entirely dependent on the weekly five 
shillings, but who are supported mainly by their children. 
The rise in prices means to them not pauperism but a 
straitening of their independence and of their small 
luxuries. But there are thousands of others to whom a 
fall in the value of a penny means the tottering of hope 
and the end of freedom. If we grasped the human 
tragedy involved in every case of this sort, we could 
never endure seeing old men thrust by the hundred 
every week out of the free world behind quasi-penal 
walls. We appreciate the difficulties of a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at a time when the shillings of the 
State are as precious as shot and shell. But we must 
weigh against these difficulties the difficulties of thou- 
sands of feeble old men and women. We have only 
to cease to see them as ciphers and begin to see them as 
human beings in order to realise that to neglect them 
is as intolerable as it would be to neglect wounded 
soldiers. 

Occasionally, no doubt, it is almost necessary to 
treat the human being as a cipher—to regard him as a 
nut in a machine rather than as a man with individual 
claims. In time of war, especially, the individual must 
often be ignored owing to the necessities of the nation. 
The general who flings a mass of men against the enemy 
has, for the moment, practically to forget that he is 
using human beings, each with his own little world in 
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his breast. He is dealing with numbers rather than 
men. But even here we are instinctively horrified if 
the human being is ignored beyond what is strictly 
necessary. That German generals should have thought 
of and used their men as “ cannon-fodder ’’ has seemed 
to the world to prove them geniuses of inhumanity. 
One has seen a tendency in some Army medical boards 
in England lately to treat human beings indifferently 
as “cannon fodder” and to toss physically unfit men 
into the Army, regardless of the fact that they would 
be useless as fighters, and that their little businesses 
would go to ruin while the drill-sergeant was discovering 
their infirmities. Medical boards of this kind seem 
to say to themselves, ‘* Oh, the drill will kill or cure him. 
The Army will soon find out if he is of any use to them.” 
If this attitude were necessary in the interests of the 
nation, we should find it difficult to protest against it. 
But as a matter of fact it is in the interests of the nation 
that the Army should not be burdened with a host of 
unfit men. We suspect it is laziness, not patriotic 
enthusiasm, that leads some medical boards to pass the 
halt and the maimed and the blind into the ranks of 
soldiers. Had they less sluggish imaginations, they 
would realise that, without benefiting the nation, the 
are precipitating tragedy into home after home. Eac 
of their errors may mean the breaking of a body, the 
closing-down of a small shop that was a life’s ambition, 
need instead of plenty for a hearth of children. ; 
It is difficult to define the rights of a human being, 
but most people will agree that he has the right at least 
not to be wasted to no purpose. 


SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 


HE neglect of science in this country in relation 
to industry is usually attributed to the sluggish 
conservatism of the British manufacturer. This 

verdict is, on the whole, confirmed in the First Annual 
Report of the Committee for Scientific and Industrial 
Research.* The Committee acts through an Advisory 
Council consisting of eight eminent workers in pure and 
applied science, and it is by this body that the Report is 
drafted. A typical “ captain of industry ” told the Council 
that he “ had no interest in research which did not produce 
results within a year.” If their plant is fully occupied, 
manufacturers are disinclined to try new developments ; 
if it is not, they have little money to spend. The manager 
of a large rubber company told the Council that he did 
not think an “ academic” research on the constitution of 
rubber would be supported by the manufacturers. In a 
word, the average manufacturer takes short views, and 
having naturally failed to gain any substantial advantage 
from the quick-result inquiries which from time to time 
he may have been induced to make, generally regards 
scientific research as, at best, a doubtful proposition. He 
does not recognise that (to quote the Director of the research 
laboratories of the Eastman Kodak Company) “in every case 
where the effect of research work has been very marked, 
that work has been directed, not towards the superficial 
processes of industry, but towards the fundamental and 
underlying theory of the subject,” which “means a large, 
elaborately-equipped and heavily-staffed laboratory engaged 
largely on work which for many years will be unremunerative.”” 
There is this much, however, to be said in extenuation of 
the British manufacturer’s apparent lack of enterprise 
that British industries are mostly planned on a small scale 
in contrast to the great combines of Germany and America, 
and that few individual firms can afford to bear the cost 
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of those prolonged and extensive investigations which 
alone can be expected to be fruitful. 

The Council found that a certain number of important 
investigations were already in progress before the war— 
under the «gis of various professional organisations—and 
its first work has been to save these from abandonment 
by grants of money and other assistance. But it is with 
the future that the Report is mainly concerned. The 
Council recognise that their first duty is to convince the 
manufacturing world that scientific research is a paying 
proposition; and this they propose to do by devoting 
money and attention to pressing problems of manufacture, 
the need for whose solution is already recognised. The 
Universities and Technical Colleges may be induced—by 
grants and research scholarships—to undertake a great 
deal of special work which will benefit manufacturers and 
students alike and bring them both into very desirable 
contact. But fundamental work, which requires perhaps 
years of continuous application by the same investigators, 
is not suitable for university laboratories, and it is 
accordingly suggested that special Research Institutes 
should be established in close connection, wherever possible, 
with a teaching institution, but maintained partly at the 
public expense and partly at the expense of associations 
of manufacturers who would share in the control. Two 
schemes, more or less on these lines, are already in hand ; 
one is a research laboratory in connection with the Stoke 
Pottery School, the other the proposed Research Institute 
for Glass at the University of Sheffield. But the whole 
field is of vast extent, and the Advisory Council have 
already found it necessary to appoint strong Standing 
Committees to assist them in surveying particular sections 
of it. Three such committees on Metallurgy, Engineering, 
and Mining respectively are now at work, and the Council 
contemplate the early appointment of others on Fuel, 
on Rubber, on the chemistry of Cotton and Paper, and on 
Textiles. 

The cost of these activities will inevitably be great. 
“It is certain,” says the Report, “that it will, on any 
adequate estimate, have to be counted not by tens of 
thousands nor even by hundreds of thousands,” but— 
the implication is—by millions. It is not suggested that 
this expense should all be borne directly by the State, 
but probably a good deal of it will have to be, in view 
of the necessity of maintaining national co-ordination 
and control. It is essential that, with hundreds of 
researches going on in different parts of the kingdom, 
there should be the fullest measure of co-operation and 
exchange of results. “If it is supposed,” the Report 
points out, 
that modern industry can be developed or even maintained by a 
process of detailed investigations, a series of particular inquiries, 
however careful, the time, trouble and expense involved will be largely 
wasted. Such a supposition is based on fallacious conceptions of the 
manner in which scientific research proceeds and of the way in which 
the great scientific industries have been built up. It is impossible 
for the most acute investigator to be sure that a particular line of 
research will lead to a positive result ; on the other hand, it will often 
suggest a diverging inquiry that, if followed up, may produce results 
even more valuable than the original question. Such loose ends 
litter the laboratories of firms which confine themselves to questions 
of the moment. They lead straight to the basic theory of the subject, 
to the roots that strike down into pure science. They are infinite in 
number and interminable but they often give results which 
revolutionise industries and give that control over Nature 
which it is the object of all science to secure. 


In any national organisation of research that is worthy of 
the name these loose ends—neglected results which may 
provide clues of inestimable value to other workers— 
must not be allowed to remain loose, but must be gathered 
up, and, as far as possible, added to the common stock 
of knowledge and opportunity. The Council recognise 
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that there must be a central Clearing House of information 
as to research, and already more than one of the Dominions 
has expressed its anxicty to share in the benefits of such 
an organisation. In Australia, Canada, and New Zealand 
movements of a parallel nature are on foot. 

Their preliminary survey of British industry has led 
the members of the Advisory Council to some very interesting 
conclusions which reach far beyond the mere organisation 
of particular scientific inquiries. They are prepared to 
create a large number of Research Scholarships, but they 
have realised that “it is useless to offer Scholarships if 
competent candidates are not forthcoming, and they cannot 
be forthcoming in sufficient numbers until a larger number 
of well-educated students enter the universities. That 
is a problem which the Education Departments have to 
solve.” It is; and they can only solve it by means of 
a great development and reorganisation of our public 
educational system. That, indeed, is a condition of progress 
in many other directions besides this one. Another fact 
which this “ Advisory Council for Scientific Research ” 
have been led already to recognise is that—if the general 
level of manufacture is to be raised—there must be an 
improvement of the conditions and efficiency of labour. 
They cite the experience recently gained in putting into 
effect the recommendations of the Committee on the Health 
of Munition Workers, and urge the general desirability 
of raising the standard of living among the manual workers. 
They point out, however, that what large firms are able 
to do to secure the comfort and well-being of their 
employees may be beyond the power of the small firm, 
and that, therefore, in this field—as in that of research— 
some form of public co-operation may be necessary. They 
do not believe, they declare in conclusion, that the great 
problem which they have to deal with can be effectively 
solved “unless a co-ordinated advance is made simul- 
taneously on the whole front.” 

In recommending this very able Report to the attention 
of the public we venture to suggest that the work of the 
new Advisory Council and its already ramifying organisa- 
tion is likely to have far greater actual results—as far 
as the future of British industry is concerned—than perhaps 
a score of Paris Conferences. 








Correspondence 
THE DISCUSSION OF PEACE TERMS 


To the Editor of Tux NEw StaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Your plea is made not one moment too soon. The 
process of political education is long and slow; so long, indeed, 
that the sudden end of war may come and find us unprepared 
for Peace. We may reasonably suppose that the autumn of 
1917 will be near the end. Between now and then there is only 
one year; and unless every one of its 365 days is used to the 
full the nation will be taken by surprise, and its representatives 
will go to the Congress without that clear and emphatic mandate 
which is the very first requisite for success. 

This being so, may I invite you and your able collaborators 
to compile a companion volume to Mr. L. S. Woolf’s able 
memorandum on Arbitration and the Super-national Authority 
to Prevent War. It should contain a compact, temperate 
chapter, written by an expert, on each of the outstanding racial 
problems from Metz to Odessa; and a review of the whole 
from the pen of some capacious historian, who should contrive 
to evolve a new and better map of Europe out of the materials 
supplied by each of the national experts. Hitherto, these 
racial problems have been handled singly and in isolation. Their 
full significance—their proper treatment, for instance, leading 
to the disruption of the Dual Monarchy—can never be realised 
unless they are viewed as a whole. Will you, in this way, add 


to our debt to Tue NEw STATESMAN ?—Yours, etc., 
A. F. WuytTe. 





THE VICIOUS CIRCLE 


To the Editor of Tut New STatresMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on this subject was timely, and the 
arguments, in the main, were sound. The vicious-circle theory 
is as old as political economy itself. It was generally used 
by the older economists to expose the futility of trade-union 
effort to increase wages. What is frequently overlooked, however, 
is the fact—paradoxical, but true—that trade unions do not move 
collectively, but individually. Thus the miners, say, secure a 
10 per cent. increase; and, except so far as their own con- 
sumption of coal is concerned, that represents a net gain to 
the miners. The fact that the real wages of all other workers 
are reduced to the extent of the extra cost of coal (which may, 
as Mr. Gerald Gould suggests, be more than 10 per cent., or it 
may be less) does not detract from the value of the 10 per cent. 
advance to the miners. And so with all other trades. So long 
as the various unions move at different times, and with varying 
demands, the advantage is with those unions that move most 
frequently and for the greatest advances. The vicious circle 
may be in process of formation, but until the ends meet, he 
laughs the longest who laughs the first. 

As you properly observe, the incidence of a general rise of 
wages is spread over the whole area of production, of which 
the necessaries of life are only a part. The net result of a 20 per 
cent. rise in wages, therefore, would be only partly taken up 
by the increased cost in the necessaries of life, the workers 
gaining to the extent of the difference in proportion—whatever 
that may be. My only doubt in the matter is as to whether 
your estimated proportion is correct. 

Mr. Arnold Stephens’ assumption that a 20 per cent. rise 
in wages would mean a 20 per cent. increase in prices, and would 
therefore leave the position the same, is, as you point out, a 
fallacy. But while wages are only a part of the cost of production 
—the proportion varying greatly in different industries—it 
must be remembered that materials—both manufactured and 
raw—will also be increased in price if the wages advance was 
general. In a few industries, I think it would be right to assume, 
especially at the present time, an increase of wages would come 
out of the margin of super-profit. 

Another point. Rent is, in effect, the purchase price of a 
commodity, but the incidence of an increase of wages in the 
building trade is not so easily or so quickly put upon the payer 
of rent; and as rent represents about 15 to 20 per cent. of a 
workman’s expenditure, Mr. Stephens’ argument loses a further 
point. 

It is also as well to bear in mind that, under the present war 
conditions, the vicious circle is not completed until the Govern- 
ment, which is not only the greatest producer but the greatest 
consumer as well, has made good in taxation: the increased 
cost of higher wages on Government production, as also the 
increased cost of higher prices on Government purchases, will 
be passed on to the tax-payer. Although the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has very astutely brought in a tax on wages, 
there are still a large number of workmen who do not, and could 
not, pay the tax; and these, of course, benefit to a greater 
extent by every general increase of wages the unions are able 
to force from industry than would those higher-paid workmen 
who have to return part of the increase in the form of extra 
taxation. 

One other aspect of the question may be emphasized. The 
effect of higher prices on the bulk of the working-class means 
a reduction in the standard of life; whereas the effect on the 
well-to-do, as Mr. Gould points out, merely means a reduction 
of luxuries—if they are sufficiently patriotic to economise. 
But it would not, in many cases, mean even that small sacrifice, 
for the higher interest now being paid on the surplus wealth 
of the well-to-do would probably more than meet the extra 
cost of their normal purchases, the higher income-tax 
notwithstanding. 

The subject positively bristles with interesting points, especially 
when considered in relation to taxation. But however deeply 
one probes, one cannot escape the conclusion that trade unionists 
will be well advised to take any and every opportunity for raising 
their wages and reducing their taxation; this is the nearest 
approach they have, short of State ownership, to squaring the 
circle—which really is not so vicious as the Prime Minister 
would have us believe.—Yours, etc., T. E. NayLor 

(Secretary, London Society of Compositors). 

7-9 St. Bride Street, E.C 
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ANTI-DUMPING 
To the Editor of Tue New SratresMan. 

Sir,—You state that “ the nation will certainly insist on the 
Government taking some step to make us reasonably secure that 
another great war shall not expose us to the danger of starvation 
from a temporary stoppage of food imports, or to the risk of a 
widespread industrial collapse from a prolonged suspension of 
essential raw materials.” 

I think you have omitted reference to a greater evil from which 
we have suffered, an evil that nearly twenty years ago I, and 
doubtless others, foresaw we should probably suffer from. 

From 1878 onwards we have allowed Germany free imports, 
while at the same time allowing her to put on protective duties at 
her will. What we prophesied was that that nation would, by 
State action, determine the forms of labour of its people. It 
would protect higher forms of labour and thereby build up a 
national trade in higher forms of production. This it has done. 
And from this, during the now terrible war, we have suffered 
greatly. 

Germany has built up, for example, a national trade in steel, 
chemicals, glass, scientific instruments, &c., all involving higher 
forms of labour. The result, as I think statistics show, is that 
such industries have fallen off in England, the further result being 
that now the German supply is stopped we suffer greatly. 

Free trade, as generally interpreted, spells free imports into 
the free-trade country, coupled with a right in all exporting 
countries to prevent or impede imports to them by means of 
protective duties. So long as this lop-sided principle is in force 
for England, any foreign country can, by State action, retain in 
its own hands, for the benefit of its own people, all higher forms of 
labour. 

With you I believe strongly in State action, but I would refer 
Germany’s prodigious increase in national industries requiring the 
higher forms of labour to the advantage she has seized from our 
lop-sided principle of free trade.—Yours, etc., 

F. C, ConsTaB_e. 


HURRIED LEGISLATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In the House of Commons the other day Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald complained that the National Boot and Shoe 
Operatives’ Union had not discovered that the boot trade had 
come under the Unemployment Section of the National Insurance 
Act until the Act accomplishing this had become law. 

The position of the Boot and Shoe Operatives is by no means 
a unique one. The rapidity with which Bills are rushed through 
Parliament nowadays makes it impossible for the ordinary citizen 
to gain a knowledge of them until they have become law, and 
Members of Parliament themselves are constantly expected to 
pass the Second Reading of Bills that they have not seen, whilst 
the Committee stage is frequently taken in the small hours 
of the morning, when, as Mr. Lynch says: “ men sit cudgelling 
their brains to follow the simplest proposition.” 

For the protection of the public it is imperative that a rule 
should be made that the Second Reading of a Bill shall not 
be taken until a week at least after the Bill has been printed 
and its text has appeared in the public Press. Surely it should 
be possible to secure that this shall be done.—Yours, etc., 

E. SyLviA PANKHURST. 

400 Old Ford Road, Bow, E. 


THE HOLZAPFEL CASE 
To the Editor of Tut New SrTaTesMAN. 


Sir,—It seems impossible to agree with your view of the 
appointment and resignation of Mr. Holzapfel, as expounded 
in your issue of August 26th. 

The question is not one merely of a name, nor can the very 
natural opposition to this appointment aroused throughout 
the country be properly described as “ semi-hysterical spy mania.” 

Mr. Holzapfel’s is not the case of one whose name indicates 
simply “‘ some indiscreet ancestral strain.” He is known to 
have near relations living in Germany at the present moment, 
and although no one has suggested anything which would imply 
that Mr. Holzapfel was not above all suspicion himself, none 
the less it is, to my mind, not merely a “ natural sentiment,” 


but also a very wise one which objects to his being placed in 
such a position. Nor can I understand why the British Vice- 
Consulship at Rotterdam should be called a minor diplomatic 
post, considering the vitally important question of how easily 
Germany could be supplied with every sort of material through 
neutral countries in the absence of the most scrupulous watch- 
fulness on our part at all such places.—Yours, etc., 
N. H. RoMANEs. 

Cavendish Club, Piccadilly, W. 

[The question was “one merely of a name” as far as most of 
the Foreign Office’s critics were concerned. The Times expressly 
declared that “* we know nothing whatever against Mr. Holzapfel 
except his name”; and it was on that confession that we 
commented. Nor does Mr. Romanes add much to our 
information by his somewhat vague reference to “ near relations 
living in Germany.” Most, if not all, of the other English 
gentlemen whom we referred to in our comment have near 
relations living in Germany. There may be excellent reasons 
for the removal of Mr. Holzapfel; but, if so, we have yet to 
hear of them. The truth is, that if this gentleman, who was 
born and bred in England of an English mother, had happened 
to have a non-committal name—Lowe, for instance—the 
appointment would never have been questioned.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tax New SraTesMAN. 

Sir,—You refer to Lord Milner as one of our public men who 
have in them a “ strain of enemy blood.” I cannot understand 
this, and shall be much obliged if you will explain how it can be 
so. 

In * Who's Who” he is described as the son of Charles Milner, 
M.D., and Mary, daughter of Major-General Ready, Governor of 
the Isle of Man.—Yours, etc., H. W. Co.uins. 

[Lord Milner’s father was a German professor who was born 
in Germany and spent his life there. He was half German by 
blood and apparently wholly so in other respects.—Ep. N.S.] 


RUSSIAN TEXTS 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,— We suppose it inevitable, if Romans and Asiatics 
begin to learn Greek, that we shall have to resign ourselves to 
seeing our Homer and Sophocles and Plato dished up with an 
accent on every word.” So said, no doubt, many highly educated 
Greeks, and not a few Romans who had already learnt Greek, 
when the Alexandrian grammarians invented accents. But I 
shall get the Cambridge edition of Sevastopol and be thankful 
to your scandalised reviewer for telling me of it. The truth is 
that both Russian and English orthography would be much 
improved if the accent were regularly indicated. Spanish 
writers and printers, although the language has a normal accen- 
tuation, have marked the exceptions for many years. Did 
any Spanish scholars complain ? 

In your excellent review of Mme. Jarintzov’s book in the 
same number a bad misprint has escaped revision, reprilichano for 
neprilichano.—Y ours, etc., 

August 30th. Tiro. 


MR. GEORGE MOORE'S REPUTATION 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEesMAN. 

Dear Str,—Mr. Hone in his article on my reputation attributes 
a joketo me that belongs to another, and it is one so entirely out 
of my humour during my travels in Palestine that I feel com- 
pelled to disown it. He says that I circulated the story that on 
arriving in Jerusalem I said to my guide, ““ Show me the spot 
where the woman was taken in adultery, for that is all I came 
to see.” Mr. Hone knows who originated this cynical description 
of travels that were undertaken and prosecuted with a serious 
aim in view, the composition of The Brook Kerith—an arduous 
composition that left me no humour for pleasantries. The 
author of the pleasantry is a well-known figure in Dublin society, 
a friend of mine ; he is also Mr. Hone’s friend. After obtaining 
currency in Dublin, the joke crossed the Atlantic and returned 
in an inferior form, the form in which it appears in Mr. Hone’s 
article. Why Mr. Hone should at once rob his friend of his 
joke and misquote it I cannot tell; it seems a little hard on 
both of us, and especially hard on the joke. 
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On arriving in Jerusalem the author of the joke relates that I 
asked for a guide and that the guide among other places pro- 
posed a visit to the Holy Sepulchre ; but in the original relation 
I shook my head and said: “* No, conduct me to the spot where 
the woman was taken in adultery,” and after having gazed long 
and reverently at the place I went away content and at peace 


with myself. 
No one asks that a joke shall relate a fact, but a joke should 
be sprightly, and Mr. Hone’s omission of certain words seems 


to me to let out the fizz.—Yours, etc., 
GEORGE Moore. 


Miscellany 


DOSTOEVSKY 


R. GEORGE MOORE once summed up Crime 
M and Punishment as “ Gaboriau with psychological 
sauce.” He afterwards apologised for the epi- 
gram, but he insisted that all the same there was a certain 
amount of truth in it. And so there is. Dostoevsky’s 
visible world was a world of sensationalism. He may in 
the last analysis be a great mystic or a great psychologist ; 
but he almost always reveals his genius on a stage crowded 
with people who behave like the men and women one reads 
about in the police news. There are more murders and 
attempted murders in his books than in those of any other 
great novelist of modern life. His people more nearly 
resemble madmen and wild beasts than normal human 
beings. He releases them from most of the ordinary 
inhibitions. He is fascinated by the loss of self-control 
in a human being—by the disturbance and excitement 
which this produces, often in the most respectable circles. 
He is beyond all his rivals the novelist of “scenes.” His 
characters get drunk or go mad with jealousy or fall in 
epileptic fits or rave hysterically. If Dostoevsky had had 
less of vision he would have been Strindberg. If his vision 
had been esthetic and sensual, he might have been D’An- 
nunzio. Like them, he is a novelist of torture. Tolstoy 
found in his work something Sadistic because of the intensity 
with which he dwells on cruelty and pain. Certainly the 
lust of cruelty—the lust of destruction for destruction’s 
sake—is the most conspicuous of the deadly sins in Dos- 
toevsky’s men and women. He may not be a “cruel 
author.” Mr. J. Middleton Murry, in his most able 
“ critical study,” Dostoevsky,* denies the charge indignantly. 
But it is the sensational drama of a cruel world that most 
persistently haunts his imagination. Love itself is with 
him, as with Strindberg and D’Annunzio, for the most part 
only a sort of rearrangement of hatred. Or, rather, both 
of them are volcanic outbursts of the same passion. He 
does also portray an almost Christ-like love, a love that is 
outside the body and is in the nature of a melting and 
exquisite charity. He sometimes even portrays the two 
kinds of love in the same person. But they are never in 
balance, but always in demoniacal conflict. Their ups 
and downs are like the ups and downs in a fight between 
cat and dog. Even the lust is never, or hardly ever, the 
lust of a more or less sane man. It is always lust with a 
knife. Dostoevsky could never have described the sin of 
Nekhludov in Resurrection. His passions are such as come 
before the criminal rather than the civil courts. His 
people are possessed with devils as the people in all but 
religious fiction have long ceased to be. ‘ This is a madhouse,”’ 
cries someone in The Idiot. The cry is, I fancy, repeated 
in most of Dostoevsky’s novels. His world is an inferno. 





Secker. 


* Dostoevsky : a Critical Study. By J.Middleton Murry. 
7s. Gd. net. 





One result of this is a multiplicity of action. There 
was never so much talk in any other novels, and there 
was never so much action. For even the talk is of actions 
more than of ideas. Dostoevsky’s characters describe the 
execution of a criminal, the whipping of an ass, the 
torture of a child. He sows violent deeds, not with the 
hand, but with the sack. Even Prince Myshkin, the 
Christ-like sufferer in The Idiot, narrates atrocities, though 
he perpetrates none. Here, for example, is a characteristic 
Dostoevsky story put in the Prince’s mouth : 

In the evening I stopped for the night at a provincial hotel, and a 
murder had been committed there the night before. . . Two 
peasants, middle-aged men, friends who had known each other for a 
long time and were not drunk, had had tea and were meaning to go 
to bed in the same room. But one had noticed during those last 
two days that the other was wearing a silver watch on a yellow bead 
chain, which he seems not to have seen on him before. The man 
was not a thief; he was an honest man, in fact, and by a peasant’s 
standard by no means poor. But he was so taken with that watch 
and so fascinated by it that at last he could not restrain himself. He 
took a knife, and when his friend had turned away, he approached 
him cautiously from behind, took aim, turned his eyes heavenwards, 
crossed himself, and praying fervently *‘ God forgive me, for Christ’s 
sake!” he cut his friend’s throat at one stroke like a sheep and took 
his watch. 

One would not accept that incident from any Western 
author. One would not even accept it from Russian 
authors like Tolstoi or Turgeneyv. It is too abnormal, too 
tainted with madness. Yet to Dostoevsky it is exactly 
such aberrations of conduct that have the most incessant 
appeal. The crimes in his books seem to spring, not from 
some more or less rational cause, but from some seed of 
madness. He never paints Everyman; he always projects 
Dostoevsky, or a nightmare of Dostoevsky. That is why 
Crime and Punishment belongs to a lower range of 
fiction than Anna Karénina or Fathers and Sons. Raskol- 
nikov’s crime is one that no one but a madman would 
commit. It interests us like a story from Suetonius or 
like Bluebeard. But there is no communicable passion in 
it such as we findin Agamemnon or Othello. We sympathise, 
indeed, with the fears, the bravado, the despair that succeed 
the crime. But when all is said, the central figure of the 
book is born out of fantasy. He is a grotesque made alive 
by sheer imaginative intensity and passion. He is as 
distantly related to the humanity we know in life and the 
humanity we know in literature, as the sober peasant who 
cut his friend’s throat, saying, “‘ God forgive me, for Christ’s 
sake!”’’ It is not that one grudges an artist an abnormal 
character or two. It is that Dostoevsky has created a 
whole brood of these abnormal characters and watches 
over them as a hen over her chickens. He invents vicious 
grotesques as Dickens invents comic grotesques. In The 
Brothers Karamazov he reveals the malignance of Smerdyakov 
by telling us that he was one who, in his childhood, 

was very fond of hanging cats, and burying them with great ceremony. 
He used to dress up in a sheet as though it were a surplice, and sang, 
and waved some object over the dead cat as though it were a censer. 


As for the Karamazovs themselves, he portrays the old father 
and the eldest of his sons hating each other through jealousy 
and fighting like brutal maniacs : 


Dmitri threw up both hands and suddenly clutched the old man 
by the two tufts of hair that remained on his temples, tugged at them, 
and flung him with a crash on the floor. He kicked him two or three 
times with his heel in the face. The old man moaned shrilly. Ivan, 
though not so strong as Dmitri, threw his arms round him, and with 
all his might pulled him away. Alyosha helped him with his slender 
strength, holding Dmitri in front. 

‘** Madman! You've killed him!” cried Ivan. 

** Serve him right! ”’’ shouted Dmitri, breathlessly. 
killed him, I'll come again and kill him.” 


It is easy to see why Dostoevsky has become a popular 
author. Incident follows breathlessly upon incident. No 


** If I haven't 
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melodramatist ever poured out incident upon the stage 
from such a horn of plenty. His people are energetic and 
untamed, like cowboys or runaway horses. They might 
be described as runaway human beings. And Dostoevsky 
knows how to crowd his stage as only the melodramatists 
know. Scenes that in an ordinary novel would take place 
with two or three figures on the stage are represented 
in Dostoevsky as taking place before a howling, seething 
mob. “A dozen men have broken in,” a maid announces 
in one place in The Idiot, “ and they are all drunk.” ‘“ Show 
them all in at once,” she is bidden. Dostoevsky is always 
ready to show them all in at once. It is one of the triumphs 
of his genius that, however many persons he introduces, 
he never allows them to be confused into a hopeless chaos. 
His story finds its way unimpeded through the mob. On 
two opposite pages of The Idiot one finds the following 
characters brought in by name: General Epanchin, Prince 
S., Adelaida Ivanovna, Lizaveta Prokofyevna, Yevgeny 
Pavlovitch Radomsky, Princess Byelokonsky, Aglaia, Prince 
Myshkin, Kolya Ivolgin, Ippolit, Varya, Ferdyshchenko, 
Nastasya Filippovna, Nina Alexandrovna, Ganya, Ptitsyn, 
and General Ivolgin. And yet practically all of them 
remain separate and created beings. That is characteristic at 
once of Dostoevsky’s mastery and his monstrous profusion. 

But the secret of Dostoevsky’s appeal is something more 
than the multitude and thrill of his incidents and characters. 
So incongruous, indeed, is the sensational framework of 
his stories with the immense and sombre genius that broods 
over them that Mr. Murry is inclined to see the incidents 
as symbols rather than things that occur on the plane of 
reality. ‘‘ Dostoevsky,” he declares, “is not a novelist. 
What he is is more difficult to define.” All the same, Mr. 
Murry faces the difficulty and attempts the definition in 
a very remarkable and thoughtful essay in criticism—an 
essay which has the attraction of a chapter of spiritual 
autobiography. ‘To him Dostoevsky’s work is “the record 
of a great mind seeking for a way of life ; it is more than 
a record of struggle, it is the struggle itself.” He is a man 
of genius “lifted out of the living world,” and unable to 
descend to it again. Mr. Murry confesses that at times, 
as he reads him, he is ‘* seized by a supersensual terror.” 

For an awful moment I seem to see things with the eye of eternity, 
and have a vision of suns grown cold, and hear the echo of voices 
calling without sound across the waste and frozen universe. And 
those voices take shape in certain unforgettable fragments of dialogue 


that have been spoken by one spirit to another in some ugly, mean 
tavern, set in surrounding darkness. 


Dostoevsky’s people, it is suggested, “ are not so much 
men and women as disembodied spirits who have for the 
moment put on mortality.” 


They have no physical being. Ultimately they are the creations, 
not of a man who desired to be, but of a spirit which sought to know. 
They are the imaginations of a God-tormented mind. . . . Because 
they are possessed they are no longer men and women. 


This is all in a measure true. Dostoevsky was no realist. 
Nor, on the other hand, was he a novelist of horrors for 
horrors’ sake. He could never have written Facts in the 
Case of M. Valdemar like Poe for the sake of the wxsthetic 
thrill. But none the less he remains a novelist who drama- 
tised his spiritual experiences through the medium of human 
actions performed by human beings. Clearly he believed 
that human beings—though not ordinary human beings— 
were capable of performing the actions he narrates with 
such energy. Mr. Murry will have it that the actions in 
the novels take place in a “ timeless ” world, largely because 
Dostoevsky has the habit of crowding an impossible rout 
of incidents into a single day. But surely the Greeks took 
the same licence with events. This seems to me in Dos- 
toevsky to be a novelist’s device rather than the result of 
& spiritual escape into timelessness. This is not to deny 


the spiritual content of Dostoevsky’s work—the anguish 
of the imprisoned soul as it battles with doubt and denial 
and despair. Mr. Murry’s analysis of the novels in terms 
of this battle is a fine attempt to define the experiences 
of an author’s soul. There is something in Dostoevsky 
of Caliban trying to discover some better god than Setebos. 
At the same time does Mr. Murry not go too far in accepting 
his description of himself as “a child of unbelief” ? Surely, 
the ultimate attitude of Dostoevsky is as Christian as the 
Apostle Peter’s, “Lord, I believe; help Thou mine un- 
belief”! When Dostoevsky writes, “If anyone could 
prove to me that Christ is outside the truth, and if the 
truth really did exclude Christ, I shall prefer to stay with 
Christ and not with the truth,” Mr. Murry interprets this 
as a denial of Christ. It seems to me a kind of faith, though 
a despairing kind. And the light that Dostoevsky sees 
beyond the dark night of suffering, and dissipating the 
night, is the light of Christian compassion. His work is 
all earthquake and eclipse and dead stars apart from this. 
He does not, Mr. Murry insists, believe, as has often been 
said, that men are purified by suffering. Not by their own 
sufferings, perhaps, but by the sufferings of others; and 
this, too, is a common Christian interpretation of the Atone- 
ment. Or rather by the compassion of others, like Prince 
Myshkin in The Idiot. But the truth is, it is by no means 
easy to systematise the creed of a creature at war with life, 
as Dostoevsky was—a man tortured by the eternal conflict 
of the devilish and the divine in his own breast. His work, 
like his face, bears the mark of this terrible conflict. The 
novels are the perfect image of the man. As to the man 
himself, the Vicomte de Vogiié described him as he saw 
him in the last years of his life : 

Short, lean, neurotic, worn and bowed down with sixty years of 
misfortune, faded rather than aged, with a look of an invalid of un- 
certain age, with a long beard and hair still fair, and for all that still 
breathing forth the ** cat-life.” The face was that of a 
Russian peasant ; a real Moscow mujik, with a flat nose, small, sharp 
eyes deeply set, sometimes dark and gloomy, sometimes gentle and 
mild. The forehead was large and lumpy, the temples were hollow 
as if hammered in. His drawn, twitching features seemed to press 
down on his sad-looking mouth. Eyelids, lips, and every 
muscle of his face twitched nervously the whole time. When he 
became excited on a certain point, one could have sworn that one 
had seen him before seated on a bench in a police-court awaiting trial, 
or among vagabonds who passed their time begging before the prison 
doors. At all other times he carried that look of sad and gentle meek- 
ness seen on the images of old Slavonic saints. 


That is the portrait of the man one sees behind Dostoevsky’s 
novels—a portrait one might almost have inferred from 
the novels. It is a figure that at once fascinates and repels. 
It is a figure that leads one to the edge of an abyss. One 
cannot live at all times with such an author. But his books 
will endure as the confession of the most terrible spiritual 
and imaginative experiences that modern literature has 
given us. Rosert Lynp. 


Drama 
MOVING PICTURES 


HE films of The Somme Advance are well worth seeing. 

They will do good. In the first place, they will give 
the public some idea of the vast preparations neces- 

sary for even a limited success and of the paramount 
importance of munitions. In the second, they will bring 
home to them that the object of war is to kill men. It 
might be supposed that people realise already this last 
fact. Of course, in a sense, they do. They go on reading 
that thousands of Germans have been killed, and if it 
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can be added that the dead were so thick that in places 
corpses stood upright, their satisfaction is slightly intensified. 
Also, having ascertained that the names of neither relation 
nor friend occur in the columns of the casualty lists, they 
glance through it with equanimity. Probably a_ brief 
glumness supervenes if the list is very long and the official 
report is very short, a sigh as much as to say: “ Yes, 
yes, war is war”’; but they soon turn to more interesting 
news—the latest antics of Mr. Pemberton-Billing or some- 
thing of human interest. This shows that, in a sense, they 
take it as a matter of course that the business of war is to 
kill men. I watch people reading the papers every day; I 
hear their comments all day long; I mark the strained 
looks of concern which appear when conversation turns on 
losses to be suddenly replaced by eagerness and smiles ; and to 
the inwardness of these manifestations I hold a psychologic 
clue, for I am like these people myself. The principal 
difference that I notice between the general run of people 
(I am not, of course, speaking of those who have suffered 
personal losses) is that some are ashamed of their want 
of sympathy and imagination, while others pride themselves 
on it and call it “ moral.” 

It is easy to discover how far one’s own “ moral” is 
due to courage which endures mental distress for the 
sake of an end, and how far it is made up of indifference. 
If having made a mistake, some money worry, or a 
humiliating little row darkens the day more than the news 
that two thousand fellow-countrymen have been killed, 
the probability is that one’s “moral” is due tolack of feeling 
and imagination—chiefly perhaps to lack of imagination. 
One has only to turn an eye within to ascertain whether 
this is true or not. 

Now, there are scenes in this film which will supply, 
to some extent, a lack of imagination. I think it 1s good 
that people should look on a few tattered, huddled corpses, 
even if by arrangement these are mostly German ones. 
In some the sight may shake “ moral” a little, but what 
stands firm in them will be more respectworthy ; and what 
we at home are now suffering from is not lack of “ moral ”— 
that, as the phrase goes, is “ excellent ’—but its shoddy 
quality, expressing itself in boasting and abuse, in insistence 
on the splendid life of the gallant fellows at the front are 
leading, and in a too easy readiness to accept any extent 
of sacrifice from the young, irrespective of any extra 
advantage gained. Sham, unfeeling “moral” makes a 
nation stupid—as well as ignoble. 

The film begins with preparations. We see the heavy 
trollies rolling up to the ammunition dumps in a continuous 
stream ; we see the men filling the shell-cases of the guns ; 
then the Hampshires moving up to the front, a long pro- 
cession winding along a flat road. Other scenes: the 
narrow streets of French villages crowded with soldiers ; 
or, in a field beneath blowing trees, a huge pile of trench 
bombs—* plum-puddings ” they are called—which are 
particularly efficient in breaking up wire entanglements. 
In the next picture we see one of these balls attached to 
a stake, looking like a huge mop, being fired from a trench 
mortar ; then a 9.2 howitzer at work, followed by a film of 
the havoc wrought by its shells on the enemy’s trenches. 
Once more we are switched back to the troops; we see 
the Royal Warwickshires at their dinner. (This is a jolly 
scene.) Next we see them marching through waving 
cornfields. Then we are back again watching a 12-inch 
howitzer; the sinister ease with which this monster works 
gives one an unholy pleasure. Then we see the effect : 
huge fountains of earth, which subside, leaving behind 
a gigantic tree of smoke. (It is too far away to see if there 
are any morsels of men mixed with the falling earth.) 
Now men are fixing wire-clippers to the end of their rifles. 
(This is one of the few films in which the expressions on 


the men’s faces do not show a lively consciousness of the 
camera.) A picture entitled “Two Dumb Victims” 


is thrown on the screen; they are two dead horses. Thus 
we are gently introduced to the spectacle of death. Next 
we see a 15-inch gun in action, and a row of gigantic projec- 
tiles almost as big as the man who lies beside the nearest 
one, caressing and stroking it. On its side is written: “ For 


Willie” ; he smiles. (I do not mind men who are fighting 
taking their bit of fun in this sort of way, but I resent the 
chuckles of a civilian audience at it.) The fat projectile 
is not going to blow up Willie or anybody even more 
responsible for the war than he—they have their heads 
over papers miles away—but men quite as innocent as 
any of our fellows. We see our men fixing bayonets in a 
trench, and in the next some wounded being brought back. 
Then artillery moving across a grassy open space, where 
are lying here and there some of our dead. The pictures 
which follow are pictures of a_ terrific bombardment 
of the German trenches ; a flat-looking landscape stretches 
before us (rows of trees against the low sky-line), with 
earth-lines like those a travelling mole throws up between 
its mounds running hither and thither across it—noticeable 
because of the soil’s chalkiness—and above and about these 
lines columns of earth and smoke are continually rising, 
five or six at the same time in the section we are looking at. 
Finally, a gigantic mine is exploded. Then we see our 
men lying on their stomachs against a slope of earth; 
the word is given; in a flash they are out, their officer 
a tenth of a second ahead of them; two slide back and 
are still. We catch a momentary glimpse of the barbed 
wire in front of the earth bank, of two others tumbling 
down in it, and the backs of the rest running across an 
open field. (I was inclined to think this film a fake; but 
it was, if it was, well faked.) Then the wounded—limping 
and carried—begin to come in; and the prisoners, “ nerve- 
shattered Germans,” so they are described on the announce- 
ment slide—and some of them look it—hurrying along, 
torn, and stumbling, holding up their hands as high as 
their faces. The wounds have all received some kind 
of dressing, so we are spared the really sickening sights, 
which argues that the film of this scene has been arranged, 
or that it is not the scene which its position in the series 
suggests it is. Scenes at the dressing station at Minden 
Post follow (light cases), and scenes of cigarette distribution 
among the prisoners and of the examination of their papers. 
Finally, a long series of pictures of the result of our fire 
on the German positions is shown. Here, among crumbled 
earth-heaps, which look in the photographs like the results 
of a volcanic eruption, among burst sacks and broken 
props, lie queer distorted shapes; heads and feet not quite 
in the places where the eye looks for them. These are the 
dead. Then we see our men shovelling the bodies and remains 
into the loose earth. 

Finally, two pictures are contrasted; “ The Worcester- 
shires Continuing the Advance” (they are scen marching 
along a road, and as they pass the camera they cheer and 
laugh, and the band plays “ Tipperary’’), and, picture 
two, “ Others not so Fortunate,” namely, German prisoners 
being shipped for England. Now, here is the false unfeeling, 
hearty note again. That our men consider themselves 
“fortunate” in going into action is highly doubtful. Of 
course they are exhilarated by victory—and put the best 
face on it. But a man’s life is sweet to him, and can be 
made to seem infinitely precious to him by the love of 
others. It is really a slight upon soldiers to persuade the 
public—already too inclined to believe it—that those 
who risk their lives at the front are filled—to the exclusion 
of all other emotions—with the reckless joy of self-sacrifice 
that animates those who stay at home. 

Desmonpb MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


| AST week I was staying with a man who was “ sub- 

mitting ” (as they call it) a manuscript to a paper. 

He was not used to this sort of thing, and he 
asked what he should say to the editor in the accompanying 
note. A mere perfunctory announcement of the fact 
that he was enclosing a manuscript and a stamped addressed 
envelope for its return seemed to him brusque, uncivil, 
inhuman. I suggested that what the person at the other 
end wanted to see—if he wanted to see anything—was his 
manuscript, not his letter, which would in any case 
have no bearing on the merits of his work; and that, 
as a matter of fact, especially as there was a paper shortage, 
he would do best to waste no notepaper at all, but to send 
the manuscript, the stamped envelope and nothing else. I 
believe it was good advice. 

* * * 

In the back of his mind, I think, was the idea that if he 
wrote an obviously intelligent, even sprightly, letter, the 
editor on whom he was bestowing his attentions would 
realise at once that he was dealing with an unusual indi- 
vidual and read the manuscript with double the care which 
would otherwise have been spent upon it. It is a common 
delusion. I remember that when I sent to a paper the first 
of the few bow-at-a-venture contributions I have ever 
attempted, I informed the recipient that if he did not 
like what I sent he could throw it into the fire—where, 
possibly, it went. I suppose that I thought that remark 
had a certain panache about it ; but I little knew how many 
hundreds of other authors annually make the same remark. 
It happens that since then I have at various times seen a 
number of letters which both editors and publishers have 
received with manuscripts from strangers, and it is odd how 
well-defined are the classes into which they fall. 

* * * 


Many of them spring from an awkward feeling that 
something must be said; some from a feeling that compli- 
ments may bring forth good fruit; some perhaps from a 
suspicion that pressure may be applied. But it is not, as a 
rule (unless you know your particular editor’s weaknesses), 
much use to say, “ Dear Sir,—I should be’glad if you would 
print the enclosed verses. I may add that I am a second- 
cousin of the Duke of Dorset.” There is little point in 
saying, “‘ Don’t bother to return this if you can’t use it; 
it can go into your waste-paper basket,” since hundreds 
of other people per diem are writing the same sort of thing ; 
and a similar objection applies to statements that one 
would rather one’s stuff appeared in “ your admirable 
pages” than in any of the comparatively inferior pages 
of the paper’s contemporaries. 

* * * 

One class of these covering letters was discussed by 
Thackeray in his Roundabout Papers. He was editing 
the Cornhill, and he found that his bed was strewn with 
thorns. His lot was worse than most; for he was so well 
known that piles of MSS. used to be addressed to his private 
residence, although he advertised in his magazine that 
contributions should only be sent to Messrs. Smith, Elder 
andCo. He reprinted one of the numerous appeals ad miseri- 
cordiam which he said he had received. It ran as follows : 

Camberwell, June 4. 


Str,—May I hope, may I entreat, that you will favour me by 
perusing the enclosed lines, and that they may be found worthy of 
insertion in the Cornhill Magazine? We have known better days, 
sir. I have a sick and widowed mother to maintain, and little 
brothers and sisters who look to me. I do my utmost as a governess 
to support them. I toil at night when they are at rest, and my 





own hand and brain are alike tired. If I could add but a little to 

our means by my pen, many of my poor invalid’s wants might be 

supplied, and I could procure for her comforts to which she is now a 

stranger. Heaven knows it is not for want of will or for want of 

energy on my part that she is now in ill-health, and our little house- 
hold almost without bread. Do—do cast a kind glance over my 
poem, and if you can help us, the widow, the orphans will bless you ! 

—I remain, Sir, in anxious expectancy, your faithful servant, 

S. S. S. 
I do not suppose that Thackeray actually did receive this 
letter ; he would scarcely have had the bad taste to reprint 
it if it had been genuine. More probably it was the common 
measure of a large number of similar ones. It hurt him, 
he said, to have these people “ calling for bread which I 
can give them if I choose,” when he knew that he could 
only “ choose ” by betraying his editorial trust and printing 
unsuitable literature. 
* * * 

Covering letters to publishers must, I suppose, usually be 
written. There are so many things to be stated: willing- 
ness or unwillingness to cut, desire to have MSS. back in 
two weeks if not acceptable, and so on. There is also, in 
many cases, something to be said about finance. The 
chastest example of this that I can remember was the 
letter that Shelley, when at school, wrote to Messrs. Long- 
mans concerning his first novel. It is to be presumed that 
he wanted to suggest that he was willing, if necessary, to 
pay for its publication, and that pride, or an uncharacteristic 
caution, prevented him from saying so in terms. This 
was the letter that left Royal Henry’s shades : 

Eton College, May 7, 1809. 

GENTLEMEN, 

It is my intention to complete and publish a Romance, of which 

I have already written a large portion, before the end of July. My 

object in writing it was not pecuniary, as I am independent, being 

the heir of a gentleman of large fortune in the county of Sussex, 
and prosecuting my studies as an Oppidan at Eton; from the 
many leisure hours I have, I have taken an opportunity of indulging 
my favourite propensity in writing. Should it produce any pecu- 
niary advantages, so much the better for me, I do not expect it. 

If you would be so kind as to answer this, direct it to me at the 

Rev. George Bethell’s. Might I likewise request the favour of 

secresy until the Romance is published. 

I am, 
Your very humble servant, 
Percy SHELLEY. 
Be so good as to tell me whether I shall send you the original 
manuscript when I have completed it or one corrected, etc. 


Messrs. Longmans observed that they would “ be happy 
to see the MS.” But they did not publish it, and the 
“ pecuniary advantages ” certainly were not “ produced.” 

* * * 

Belated correspondents continue to supply me _ with 
extracts from their favourite music-hall songs. One pro- 
claims a passion for “ insecty ” ones, giving as an instance 
I Love a Beetle : 


When she hears me whistle 
She will leave her bit of gristle 
And come running up on all her little feet. 


“ 


I learn with pleasure that after we have forgotten a popular 
song it goes to the Continent and leads a new life. Some 
of the gondoliers’ songs at Venice, and some of the most 
affecting of the Russian folk-songs were first heard on the 
English music-hall stage. Two Lovely Black Eyes still leads 
a vigorous life both in Italy and in Russia. In the Eastern 
Theatre it is sung to words which begin Poi, lacheska, poi, 
which, I am informed—though I have my doubts—means 
“ Fly, little swallow, fly.” A generation hence, probably, 
some Rimsky-Korsakov or Moussorgsky of the future will 
use it as the foundation for an All-Slav Symphony, and 
the West will once more wonder at the unending stores of 
exquisite melody passed on from age to age by the Russian 
peasantry. SOLOMON EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Murmuring Forest, and Other Tales. By VLaApiMIR 
Koro.enko. Translated from the Russian with an 
Introduction by Martan Feit. Duckworth. 6s. 


A Mrs. Jones. By Mrs. C. S. Peer. Lane. 6s. 
Children of the Desolate. By C. M. Marueson. 


Unwin. 6s. 


To most of us, a few years ago, Russian literature was 
represented by Tolstoy, Turgenev, and certainly not more 
than two or three names besides. I speak in these matters 
with the sure credential of complete ignorance—an ignorance 
extending beyond the fringes of the subject into its very 
heart. And I am sure that, if there be others as ignorant as 
myself, they will join with me in thanking the diligent 
translators and expositors who are introducing us, steppe 
by steppe, to ever new fields of Russian writing. I have 
occasionally commented in these columns on certain aspects 
of the modern Russian novel which it is a little hard to 
appreciate—such as the aspect presented by that perverse 
and grotesque and, to my mind, morbid book, Sologub’s 
Litile Demon. I have deprecated, too, the uncritical 
enthusiasm which recognises the halo of simple sainthood 
even round the brows of bureaucracy, and, extending over 
the usually friendless limbs of literature the cloak of politics, 
exclaims: “‘ My Ally, good or bad!” But these are details. 
The main fact is that Russia possesses—must, if signs and 
tokens and probabilities go for anything, possess—a vast 
literature of which we are only beginning to learn. The 
learning has of course been hastened by the war, but it is not 
essentially connected with the war; it began before, and it 
will go on after. My own most exciting discovery in litera- 
ture of late has been Kuprin, to whose translators I 
owe a special gratitude. But however wide a country’s 
natural resources may be, one cannot. expect it to provide 
numerous geniuses of that magnitude, and even the 
smaller writers may be big. Korolenko is certainly a fair 
size. In him, too, there is the added interest that he is 
free from the striking strangeness of authors like Sologub 
and Artzibashev. Nobody could call any of the four 
stories in the newly-published volume before me “ morbid.” 
Miss Fell, in an admirable introduction, says :— 


Fisher 


The writings of Vladimir Korolenko have been likened to ‘‘ a fresh 
breeze blowing through the heavy air of a hospital.” The hospital is 
the pessimistic literature of the modern Russian intellectuals; the 
fresh breeze is the voice of the simple-hearted children of ‘‘ Mother 
Russia.” 


Certainly Korolenko is simple-hearted, if one may judge 
from these stories; certainly his gentle humour, his 
passionate pity, his love of the good and tolerance towards 
the evil, his pathetic and unfallacious use of the pathetic 
fallacy, his instinctive understanding of the beauty and 
restlessness of childhood, are things which readers of any 
race could welcome and profit by. Especially where he deals 
with children, Korolenko reminds me a little of Dickens and 
a little—a little more—of Daudet. And yet, to my mind, 
the likenesses emphasize the unlikeness. In these homely 
and straightforward tales, if anywhere, one might expect the 
unlikeness to disappear. And the common people whom 
Korolenko draws do reveal a common humanity—only their 
emotional reactions still strike my English mind as specifically 
Russian. I get the impression of a different people, brave 
and tender as the British lion himself, but with a different 
range of sympathies, a different scale of values, from the 
British: not better, nor worse, perhaps, but insistently and 
persistently different. 

Korolenko, I learn, was born in 1853, and brought up 
“among the Poles, Jews, and light-hearted, dark-eyed 
peasants that make up the population of Little Russia.” 





He studied in Petrograd and Moscow, became a journalist, 
was arrested “‘ for what were considered his advanced social 
doctrines,” suffered exile, and spent nearly six years in 
“the distant Eastern Siberian province of Yakutsk.” 
Makar’s Dream, the first of the four stories in this book, 
gives a terribly gloomy, a terribly resigned picture of the 
Siberian peasant, and pleads, by an allegory of death and 
judgment, that much must be forgiven to one whose life is 
so bare, bitter and hard. The Murmuring Forest tells of the 
old feudal Russia, of the dishonour put upon a forester’s wife 
by the caprice and lust and unhampered power of the 
Count, the forester’s master, and of the vengeance taken by 
the forester and a wild, gay Cossack who himself, but 
chivalrously, loves the persecuted woman. In Bad Company 
is apparently to some extent autobiographical, dealing with 
a village which “ presented all the typical features of any 
small town in South-Western Russia,” and describing how a 
child, the son of the local judge, finds companionship amid 
the strangest crowd of derelicts, beggars and drunkards, who 
inhabit a ruin near the village. The Day of Atonement, a 
Tale of Little Russia, turns on the legend that “ the Jewish 
Devil Khapun (the Snatcher) carries off one Jew each year 
out of the synagogue ” on “ the day of Purification.” This 
tale is deliberately cast in the language of a peasant, and is 
told with considerable wealth of farcical humour. I quote 
from In Bad Company part of the picture of the derelict 
Lavrovski :— 

When Lavrovski was drunk he would obstinately seek out dark 
fence-corners and swampy meadows and other such extraordinary 
places, and there he would sit, his long legs stretched out in front 
of him, his poor grey head sunk on his breast. Solitude and vodka 
awoke in him a flow of expansiveness and a desire to pour forth the 
sorrow of his heavy heart, so he would embark upon endless stories 
of his ruined youth, addressing himself now to the grey posts of the 
ancient fence, now to the birch-trees indulgently whispering something 
over his head, now to the magpies that came hopping up to his gloomy 
figure with feminine curiosity. 

. . » We had no reason for not believing these fearful confessions, 
and were only surprised that Lavrovski seemed to have had several 
fathers; he had thrust a sword into the heart of one, another he 
had killed with slow poison, a third he had dragged down with him 
into some abyss or other. ... 


Mrs. Peel has written, in A Mrs. Jones—written with 
apparent carelessness and a frequent disregard of grammar— 
a charming and interesting novel, full of sympathy and 
observation, courage and truth. The general effect is super- 
ficially one of brightness, but the themes handled are some- 
times dark, and the ending could not well be called “ happy.” 
Mrs. Peel has a wonderful eye for essentials of character : 
the minor people of her drama stand out quite vividly. 
Dorothea herself, whom one accompanies from early child- 
hood to respectable middle-age, is not, and is not meant to 
be, a very remarkable person, but she is human and attrac- 
tive, she impresses one as having the good looks and intelli- 
gence and charm attributed to her; she carries one with 
her in her triumphs, bereavements, disappointments and 
desires. She glimpses romance several times, once in the 
form of almost irresistible and only-just-resisted temptation, 
but she remains “true” to her clean and commonplace 
husband, with his ‘“‘ Tom-cat eyes ” and his irritating habit 
of always looking surprised at the breakfast bacon. She 
bears him a stolid child ; she earns money for him at adver- 
tisement work and journalism when the misdirection of a 
legacy leaves him comparatively poor ; she goes through all 
the ache and misery of emotional frustration and, when at 
last—by a quite ludicrously improbable coincidence—her 
heart’s desire is offered her to take, she refuses it. Mrs. 
Jones’s work, her friends, her nerves, are all sympathetically 
seen and convincingly rendered, but it is her childhood that 
is done best of all. One episode of that is really poignant. 

Children of the Desolate is a much more ambitious and less 
successful book. It, too, deals with a girl’s and woman’s 
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life from childhood on, only the girl in this case has genius 
and “ temperament,” and a hysterical temper and a mystical 
vision. The writing is, as far as technique goes, much better 
than that of A Mrs. Jones ; but it is more unequal and less 
convincing. Here, too, the childhood is the best part. Some 
of the incidents of Naomi’s girlhood are utterly and un- 
necessarily, unreasonably and inartistically, improbable ; and 
for the painfully unhappy marriage no reason is alleged that 
would hold water for a second. The love affairs are also, 
so to say, “unreliable ”—one doesn’t know why things 
happen, one doubts if they did happen. But some of the 
incidents, on the other hand, are startlingly true. The 
mysticism is genuine—it is meant to express an obviously 
sincere and noble faith. The artistic failure is in coherence, 
in the adaptation of the form to the idea, but isolated scenes 
are impressive, and the book as a whole is interesting. 
GERALD GOULD. 


A READING OF FREUD 


The Freudian Wish and its Place in Ethics. By Epwin B. 
Hott. Fisher Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Freud is our most distinguished alienist enemy, and his 
theories have succeeded in dividing not merely medical 
men and professional psychologists, but a considerable 
number of the general public, into opposing camps. We 
do not agree with Mr. Holt when he says: 

The idea has gone abroad that the term ‘* Freudian ” is somehow 


synonymous with ** sexual,” and that to read Freud’s own works 
would be fairly to immerse oneself in the licentious and the illicit. 


What is true is that the ordinary man does rather resent 
what he vaguely conceives to be the reference of his trivial 
acts, thoughts and dreams to the influence of suppressed 
sex, and that some of Freud’s work does give the impression 
of a too ready acceptance of the suppressed sex explanation 
for things that to most people seem scarcely to need ex- 
plaining at all. On the whole, we think it would be difficult 
to defend Freud from the charge of this prepossession, 
though we have never met anyone who considered his 
work ‘‘ sexual” in the “‘ illicit’ sense, and such a book 
as The Psychopathology of Everyday Life is refreshingly 
free from sexual implication. 

Mr. Holt is not concerned with the medical corollaries 
of Freud’s theories; he makes absolutely clear, what is 
perhaps insufficiently recognised by most laymen, that 
Freud’s psychotherapy is merely consequent upon his 
psychology: the psychology’s ‘‘the thing,” and in The 
Freudian Wish we get an exceedingly lively and dashing 
exposition and elaboration of it. Mr. Holt draws from it 
conclusions which (as he himself points out) its original 
author has never committed himself to, and which (as he 
himself does not point out) would, if they could be estab- 
lished, perform precisely what the nineteenth-century 
“evolutionist utilitarians” tried, and failed, to perform. 
The “‘ wish” of Mr. Holt’s title is, of course, something 
far wider, and at the same time more scientifically definite, 
than anything we usually mean by the word. 

An exact definition of the ‘‘ wish” is that it is a course of action 
which some mechanism of the body is set to carry out, whether it 
actually does so or not. All emotions, as well as the feelings of 
pleasure and displeasure, are separable from the “wishes”; and this 
precludes any thought of a merely hedonistic psychology. . . . We 
shall do well if we consider this wish to be, as in fact it is, dependent 
on & motor attitude of the physical body, which goes over into overt 
action and conduct when the wish is carried into execution. 


Mr. Holt is perfectly aware that he will here be charged 
with giving a purely physical, as opposed to spiritual, 
explanation of human activity, and hence of the universe : 
and he does not content himself with rebutting the charge, 


but delivers a creditable counter-attack, even calling in 
Aristotle as an ally: 


We are not coming out to a psychology without a soul, unless by 
soul one means * ghost-soul.”” Quite on the contrary, Freud's is 
actually the first psychology with a soul. 


And again: 


If, now, the wishes are the soul, then we can understand in all 
literalness Aristotle’s dictum, that the soul ‘* is the form of a natural 
body endowed with the capacity of life ; soul is indeed the entelechy. 
Just as the spirit of any piece of machinery lies in what it can do, 
and this specific capacity lies in its plan and structure rather than 
in the brute matter through which this plan is tangibly realised, 
so precisely it is with the human spirit and the human body. 


One would have thought that, even if Mr. Holt was not 
warned by Aristotle’s entelechy (and the whole point of 
that, for metaphysics, is that Aristotle believed in God— 
in ‘* pure form ”’—in the final cause), he might have been 
warned by his own “ precisely’; for if it is ** precisely ” 
with the human spirit and body as with the plan of a 
machine and the machine itself, then we are back at that old 
dualism of directing mind and mechanism of body which 
it is Mr. Holt’s prime business to deny—which he has 
already denied by saying that the “ wish” (which includes 
“ purpose ” ; which is “ the unit of psychology,” “ a more 
dynamic affair” than “the older unit commonly called 
sensation’; which is, in short, “the unit of mind and 
character”) is “dependent on a motor attitude of the 
physical body.” 

Mr. Holt’s psychology is in origin and essence biological 
and evolutionary. We are bound to give a somewhat 
extended quotation to show what he conceives to be ‘‘ the 
rudiments of ‘ intelligence.’ ” 

For simplicity I will take a hypothetical, but strictly possible, 
case. A small water-animal has an eye-spot located on each side of 
its anterior end ; each spot is connected by a nerve with a vibratory 
silium or fin on the opposite side of the posterior end; the thrust 
exerted by each fin is toward the rear. If, now, light strikes one 
eye, say the right, the left fin is set in motion and the animal's body 
is set rotating toward the right like a row-boat with one oar. This 
is all that one such reflex could do for the animal. Since, however, 
there are now two, when the animal comes to be turned far enough 
toward the right so that some of the light strikes the second eye-spot 
(as will happen when the animal comes around facing the light), 
the second fin, on the right side, is set in motion, and the two together 
propel the animal forward in a straight line. The direction of this 
line will be that in which the animal lies when its two eyes receive 
equal amounts of light. In other words, by the combined operation 
of two reflexes the animal swims toward the light, while either reflex 
alone would only have set it spinning like a top. It now responds 
specifically in the direction of the light, whereas before it merely 
spun when lashed. 


On this doctrine of ‘‘ specific response” Mr. Holt’s whole 
psychology is built up. If the above illustration and the 
arguments which follow it mean anything consistent, they 
mean that the whole of behaviour—including, of course 
moral purpose—is simply an enormously more complicated 
case of reflex actions: ‘“‘reflex paths are integrated to 
produce the more complicated paths of behaviour.” So 
with thought itself; cognition is not “‘ different in principle 
from integrated reflex behaviour.” It is only fair to Mr. 
Holt to add his warning: 

The often too materialistically-minded biologist is so fearful of 
meeting a certain bogy, the ‘* psychic,” that he hastens to analyse 
every case of behaviour into its component reflexes without venturing 
first to observe it as a whole, In this way he fails to note . . . the 
infallibly objective reference of behaviour. 


It is now clear why we have compared Mr. Holt to the 
evolutionist utilitarians. Like them, he repudiates *‘ hedon- 
ism”; like them, he thinks he has explained what conduct 
is by providing an “explanation” of how it might have 


arisen; like them, he is bound to use ethical terms, terms 
of moral judgment, which ought not to be dreamt of in 
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his philosophy. Purpose can never be explained from the 
past, historically ; it must be towards an end, yet of the 
making of philosophies that have no end there is no end. 
The Freudian—perhaps one might here call it the “‘ Holtian ” 
—psychology, however, is not of less value as psychology 
because it cannot be philosophy. Its insistence on the 
practical side of what philosophy calls ‘‘ the unity of the 
subject-object ”’: its refusal to divide purpose from thought, 
or thought from action—to put asunder what God hath 
joined: its analysis of the way in which one ‘‘ wish,” or 
many ‘‘ wishes,” can co-operate with or frustrate and 
‘** suppress ”’ other “‘ wishes”: its repudiation of the old 
formal categories into which psychologists still too fre- 
quently try to chop up the activities (of ‘* body,” ‘* mind,” 
** soul’) which are the one and indivisible person, and its 
dissection of thought and conduct along quite other lines of 
cleavage—all this is a contribution of permanent and 
enormous value to psychology, both pure and applied. 


MIXED SCHOOLING 


The Child in Human Progress. By G.H. Payne. With 
a Foreword by A. Jacont, M.D. Putnam. $2.50 net. 
Pre-Meiji Education in Japan. By Professor LompBarp. 
Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo. 15s. net. De- 
mocracy and Education. By Jonn Dewey. Macmillan, 
6s. net. The Purpose of Education. By Sr. Grorcre 
LANE Fox Pitrr. With Preface by Professor EmiLe 
Boutroux. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 
Educational and Social Progress. By Dr. ALEXANDER 
Morcan. Longmans. 3s. 6d. net. School Hygiene. 
By Dr. A. Newsno_mr. New Edition by Dr. Kerr. 
Allen and Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. Defective Children. 
By various writers. Edited by Dr. Ketynack. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. The Mentally Defective Child 
By Dr. Merepita Younc. H. K. Lewis and Co. 
The Workers and Education. By T. G. Gruman. 
Allen and Unwin. Is. net. 


Why is education such a dull subject? The nurture of 
the generation-to-be is, of all national interests, the most 
vital. The most important of the products of ‘any com- 
munity—its costliest crop—is not its output of cereals 
or coal, textile manufactures or hardware, but the contingent 
of adolescents annually entering on adult citizenship. The 
million or so of young men and women who are, in the 
United Kingdom, thus added each year to the roll of indus- 
trial citizenship have cost the rest of us, in hard cash— 
if our bookkeeping were as accurate as that of a stock farm— 
perhaps a hundred and fifty millions sterling. All that is 
written on education is essentially an explanation and a 
criticism of how we spend this money, and what we accom- 
plish by it. Perhaps it is because our educationists so 
seldom realise the economic basis of the transaction that 
their writings conspicuously fail to grip the public. Thus, 
The Child in Human Progress is a chatty and discursive 
popular account of children in all ages, from the Stone 
Age to that of “‘ the Juvenile Court ” in the United States. 
It is curiously described as “ a faultless background for all 
literature on child welfare”; but it is a background which 
reflects no light on present problems. With it may be 
read Professor Lombard’s interesting description of 
Pre-Meiji Education in Japan, which reveals an astonishing 
amount of public schooling in that strange country, 
beginning from A.D. 628, a date at which educational 
institutions on the banks of the Thames must have been rare. 

If the reformer, bewildered by the unassorted scraps 
of fact as to schools and the unconnected theories of 
successive generations of teachers, presented to him as the 
history of education in the past, turns to expositions of 





educational purpose and method, he finds himself in a 
world of jargon, basing itself on a strange, unverified 
psychology, which seems to afford him the least possible 
guide for the reconstruction of a national education service. 
Here is Mr. John Dewey, one of the foremost American 
authorities, describing, in Democracy and Education, the 
relation of education to life, to growth, to direction, to 
discipline, to social development, and so on. This is a good 
book on the philosophy of education, and one which every 
teacher ought to read, for the sake of “ cultivating his mind.” 
But the statesman will find it unpractical, and the ordinary 
man dull. Mr. St. George Lane Fox Pitt wants us to take 
into account the unconscious part of the child’s mind— 
the submerged part of the iceberg—and to act on the 
constantly changing “ complexes ” of which it is composed. 
One would wish to see this ideal translated into the methods 
adapted to an elementary school class of sixty ! 

Of more immediate interest in its bearing on the problems 
of to-day is Dr. Alexander Morgan’s Educational and Social 
Progress, in which he faces squarely the position of the 
infant, the school child, and the adolescent in the actual 
social environment of the Britain of to-day. Here we have 
a lucid analysis of the influences acting on the one-third 
of the nation which is not yet absorbed in industrial wage- 
earning. The Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to read this 
book, if only in order to see how disastrously the failure 
of his own colleagues, as Ministers of Health, Justice, 
and Labour, to secure for the young people even the pre- 
scribed national minimum of civilised life, renders nugatory 
—and therefore wasteful—so much of the expenditure of 
the Minister for Education. A particular case of this waste 
is implicitly revealed in Dr. Kerr’s new edition of 
Newsholme’s School Hygiene, with its excellent account of 
all that part of the duty of the local education authority 
which is outside teaching altogether. Probably half the 
members of local education authorities still think of them- 
selves as charged especially with the organisation of teaching. 
We have not yet succeeded in making either councillors 
or the public realise that what we still call the Board of 
Education is now, statutorily, a ministry of child nurture, 
and that the social function of what we still call the local 
education authority is nothing less than that of ensuring 
that every child within its area, at least from the age of 
three upwards, enjoys all the conditions necessary for 
social health. Indeed, the more concrete and specialised 
are the books on education, the more effective they seem 
to become. Dr. Kelynack’s excellent volume of essays 
by many writers on Defective Children has got into a 
second edition; and Dr. Meredith Young’s admirable 
little monograph on The Mentally Defective Child is exactly 
what is wanted to bring home to every councillor and 
teacher the conditions and consequences of successful work 
upon this tragic 1 per cent. of our population. 

But we will not end on so sad a note. It is important 
to remember that education does not concern children 
only. The “grown-ups” are at least as ‘“ educable” 
as the mentally defective; and “educated” they are, 
whether we like it or not, by the life of the slum and the 
public-house bar, not to say “ the pictures.” Quite another 
kind of adult education, very largely spontaneous in its 
upgrowth, is described by Mr. Gillman in The Workers 
and Education. This is the development of the tutorial 
classes of the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
* Adult Schools ” of the Society of Friends into residential 
colleges and non-residential settlements where working 
men and women can get a longer or shorter course of student 
life. These “ universities of the spirit ’—in some respects 
reminding us of the development of “ retreats” among 
the Roman Catholics—are in many ways one of the most 
encouraging of British educational achievements. 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL 


Electoral Reform in England and Wales: the Development 
and Operation of the Parliamentary Franchise, 1832-85. 
By CuarLes Seymour. Humphrey Milford. $2.50. 

Practical Notes on the Management of Elections. By 
Exus T. Poweit. P.S. King and Son. 1s. 6d. net. 

The Twentieth Century Reform Bill (New Edition). By 
H. H. Siesser. Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
S.W. ld. 


By one of the turns of the political kaleidoscope we 
are suddenly plunged, in the midst of war, into consideration 
of Parliamentary reform, and, characteristically enough, 
reform to be effected by a revolutionary instrument unknown 
to the Constitution. On the 26th of this month there is 
to be a private “ conference ”—presided over by no less a 
revolutionary than the Speaker of the House of Commons— 
of persons of all sorts whom he has invited, including, 
it is said, representatives of the peers, women, and Labour 
leaders—in order to work out an agreed plan for a new 
Reform Bill! The proposals thus adopted are, it is con- 
templated (without public agitation or petitions, without 
Hyde Park demonstrations or Trafalgar Square meetings), 
to be hustled through Parliament well before Christmas, 
in order that the new registration may not be delayed, 
and the possibility of a General Election may be restored 
to us. We live in strange times, and there is no knowing 
that this revolutionary innovation in Constitution-mending 
may not issue in immediate legislation. 

The possibility of any lengthy public discussion of the 
reform proposals has, apparently, not been provided for. 
How different from the years of agitation that preceded 
the Reform Bill of 1832, the whole generation of attempts 
to shake the complacency of Whigs and Tories that 
eventually led to the Act of 1867, the twenty years’ struggle 
for effective registration that Sir Charles Dilke did so 
much to guide, or from the sharp political crisis of 1884-5! 
The history of this half a century of democratisation of 
the Constitution has been admirably written afresh by 
Dr. Seymour, who brings into notice the rise of the Party 
organisations, the importance of the registration techni- 
calities, and the attack on electoral corruption. It is 
interesting to find Dr. Seymour suggesting that Germany 
may possibly obtain—‘as an aftermath of war ”—that 
which this country secured by Parliamentary Reform 
between 1832 and 1885. 

But what are we ourselves going to obtain as an 
aftermath of a political coalition? Mr. Ellis Powell’s 
description of the practical working of an election shows 
us how far we have still to go; and the Twentieth Century 
Reform Bill, which the Fabian Society has drafted, gives 
some very pertinent proposals—including interesting plans 
for sparing the candidates much of the cost of printing 
and postage, as well as of registration—which ought to be 
studied by all who are invited to the Speaker’s Conference. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


History of Manufactures in the United States, 1607-1860. 
By Victor S. CLark. Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. 

Readings in the Economic History of the United States. 
By E. L. Bocartr and C. M. Tuompson. Longmans. 
9s. net. 

The Trade Union Woman. By Auice Henry. Appleton. 
$1.50 net. 

It took the United States nearly three hundred years 
to grow retrospective over its industrial history. Consti- 
tutional history, perhaps because so much turned upon 





it in law and politics, was an earlier product; and so, 
also, was historical biography and the wonderful chronicle 
of the “ Winning of the West.” But of the past changes 
in industrial organisation, the rise and fall of trades, and 
the combinations and disputes of the workmen hardly 
any American troubled, right down to the present genera- 
tion, even to think. During the present century the studies 
on American economic history have suddenly multiplied 
fast. 

This searching among old records is due, partly, to one 
of Mr. Carnegie’s numerous endowments, which are turning 
out huge monographs on economic history. Mr. Victor 
Clark’s volume runs to 675 closely-printed pages, and 
weighs several pounds. It provides us with a solid mass 
of material revealing the origin and growth of the different 
manufacturing industries. It is full of picturesque detail 
of early Colonial life. 

Another form of development is the placing of selected 
historical materials in the hands of the students themselves, 
to serve as “ collateral ” to the professor’s lectures. Messrs. 
Bogart and Thompson have brought together nearly 400 
very graphic extracts from contemporary writers 
between 1588 and 1915, enabling us to realise the methods 
of life, the agriculture and manufactures, the conditions 
of travel, the changes in land-holding, the growth of cities, 
slavery, inventions, and foreign trade. Nearly all these 
extracts will be new to the British reader; and they make 
an interesting book, even for others than economic students. 

More interesting still is the popular account of Trade 
Unionism among American working women which Miss 
Henry has written. The New York tailoresses formed a 
Union in 1825; and women’s Trade Unionism had had a 
long and chequered career in the United States when 
Mrs. Paterson discovered it in 1878 and brought it home 
to this country. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Political History of Japan During the Meija Era, 1867-1912. By 
M. M. McLaren. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author of this book is an American who was recently a Professor 
in Tokio. His very substantial study of the political cross-currents of 
Japan’s transition-period is marked by outspoken criticism of Japanese 
politicians, their habits, and their ideals. He explains, however, that 
his condemnation may well be paralleled by Japanese opinion as 
expressed by the most influential writers. He believes that Japan is 
ruled by a chauvinistic military caste, which has no principles, and is 
backed up by the nation at large. The lack of principle, he holds, is 
specially a feature of the foreign policy of this caste, and recent political 
developments have all had a tendency to accentuate it. The historical 
world-mission of the Japanese, everybody now firmly believes, is to 
absorb China, and all that is, or was, Chinese. 


My Siberian Year. By M.A.Czaruicxa. Mills and Boon. 10s. 6d. net. 


Two years ago Miss Czaplicka published a large and scholarly work 
entitled Aboriginal Siberia. She has subsequently been on an expedi- 
tion to the less sophisticated natives of the country. Her new book is 
partly a series of travel-pictures and partly an adaptation of her 
previous work to the tastes of the general public, who are more prudish 
than the professional anthropologist. The improper Chukchees, 
therefore, are dismissed with a single mention, and instead of a section 
on Shamanism, with its mystical rites (which include an extraordinary 
** change of sex”), we have a chapter describing a Shaman’s curse, in 
which there is much foaming at the mouth, and all the other attributes 
of an exhibition round of blasphemy,in whatever language. A very 
interesting chapter contains a report of a meeting of a Tungus native 
council, presided over by a chief who sat behind a rickety table to mark 
his admiration of Russian culture. The first part of the proceedings 
was executive, and the second judicial. In neither case did the 
Tungus show themselves markedly superior to the Westerns, losing by 
their disregard for the rationale of evidence what they gained by their 
endeavours to conciliate. On the Yenisei, by the way, there is only one 
word of English origin in popular use. It is zhentilman, and is the 
greatest insult in the vocabulary of the native. 
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T the scheme of lending various foreign securities 
to the Treasury described here a fortnight ago— 
known as the “B” scheme—is favourable to 

investors is proved by the fact that the prices of such 
securities have steadily risen, astute financiers having 
—— them for the purpose of lending them to the 
asury and receiving the additional } per cent. per annum. 
Numerous additions have been made to the list, among 
them being sundry Chilean railway loans, which for a long 
time past have been depreciated in price, and not so long 
ago were unsaleable. 
* * * 
The entry of Rumania into the war directs attention 
to that country’s investment securities. Up to quite 
recently Rumania raised her loans in Germany and Holland, 
but in November, 1913, she issued a 44 per cent. Loan of 
£9,900,000, of which £1,980,000 was offered in London at 91. 
The present price is about 78. The few Rumanian indus- 
trial undertakings, mainly forest and oil concerns, were 
financed in Austria and Germany. British interest is 
centred chiefly in the Rumanian Consolidated Oilfields, a 
company registered in May, 1912. The Company owns 
about 7,000 acres of oil lands and two refineries, together 
with over 100 miles of pipeline and storage capacity for 
over 5,000 tons. The Company’s properties are very 
valuable, and last year the output was 103,920 tons, an 
increase of 50 per cent. It could have been much more, for 
during the last eighteen months the difficulty of disposing 
of the production and of getting machinery necessitated a 
restriction of the output. It is interesting to note that at the 
last meeting the chairman expressed the opinion that in the 
event of hostilities breaking out the wells were too valuable 
to be destroyed by either side, and added that they were 
protected by being under the shadow of the highest portions 
of the Carpathian Mountains, only penetrated by four or 
five now impregnable passes. The shares of this Company, 
which I mentioned on July 1st as a good lock-up at 14s. 6d., 
rose sharply on the announcement of war to about 17s. 6d. 
I think them well worth retaining. 


* * * 


A shipping share which has frequently been mentioned 
here is that of the Redcroft Steam Navigation Company. 
This concern has done as well as other tramp steamer com- 
panies, but the remarkable thing about it is the frequency 
with which its vessels do salvage work. In the ordinary 
course of events a small company like this, owning three or 
four vessels, might meet with a bit of salvage work once in 
ten years or so. The Redcroft Company has within the 
last two years done at least four important salvage jobs. 
Other Cardiff shipowners assert jocularly that its vessels do 
not trade in the ordinary way, but load up with sufficient 
provisions and coal to last them six months, and scour the 
seas for vessels in distress. Last week it was a Spanish 
steamer, which the Lady Plymouth, one of the Company’s 
ships, found in difficulties in the Mediterranean and towed 
into Gibraltar. The rescued vessel, the Lazero, carried a 
crew of thirteen and seven passengers and a cargo of oil and 
wine. Such salvage operations are profitable, the remuner- 
ation depending on the service rendered and the value of the 
cargo, so each such job brings in additional revenue to the 
Company, in which the officers and crew participate. The 
Redcroft Company itself lost a ship a few weeks ago, sub- 
marined in the Mediterranean, but as such loss is fully 
covered by insurance, the Company receiving from the 
underwriters the present inflated value of the vessel, its 
financial position is only strengthened thereby. The £1 
shares are now quoted at about 43s. 6d.; a year ago they 
stood at 26s. 

* * * 

I have recently come across two pungent references to 
the Stock Exchange. A lecturer on the subject said : 
“Imagine four men in a railway carriage, playing a game 
of cards. To the accompaniment of a good deal of tobacco- 
smoke, profanity and drinking, money will pass from one 
hand to another, and some of the men at the end of the 


journey will have more, and others less, money than what 
they started with. But the sum total of money in the car- 
riage will remain unchanged. That game of cards is the 
Stock Exchange. And that, ladies and gentlemen, is my 
lecture!” The other reference is from Mark Twain. It 
runs as follows: “ September—This is one of the peculiarly 
dangerous months to speculate in Stocks in. The others 
are May, July, January, April, November, March, June, 
December, August, October and February.” 
* * * 


The report of the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust 
for the year 31st March last has not been favourably received 
by the market, for the shares were immediately marked down 
1s. to about 28s. Presumably this was because the dividend 
was only 3 per cent. An examination of the report, however, 
reveals many encouraging features. The Company is not 
a trust pure and simple, for in addition to its holdings in 
other companies, which stand in the balance-sheet at 
£823,216, it has estates of its own valued at £958,074. At 
81st March, 1915, the market value of its holdings in other 
companies was £193,305 less than their book value, but on 
this occasion a valuation shows a surplus of £134,437, so 
that the total appreciation is £827,742. The actual improve- 
ment must be much better than this, for the shares of many 
of the companies in which it is interested have had a further 
considerable rise since 81st March. Further, the dividends 
of many (in a number of cases considerably increased) were 
only received after that date. Although working costs were 
high, the producing side of the company’s activities also 
manifested considerable improvement, the produce account 
showing a credit balance of £15,138 as against a loss of 
£3,405 for the previous year. After paying the 3 per cent. 
dividend referred to, £121,233 is carried forward, as against 
£109,309 brought into the accounts. With a growing income 
from increased dividends on its holdings and with its own 
estate coming into bearing, the outlook for the Company is, 
in my opinion, quite good, and I certainly think these 
shares are worth retaining as a lock-up, or even buying at 
about 23s. Even the current year’s results should make a 
very much better showing. 

* ~ * 

Before the war the aniline dye industry formed the classic 
instance of the decadence of British commercial enterprise, 
and this pre-eminence certainly appears justified, for the 
estimated annual turnover of British goods dependent on 
dyes is over £200,000,000, and as about 80 per cent. of dyes 
came from Germany the outbreak of war found many of 
our manufacturers in an awkward position. To get over 
this difficulty, a Company—British Dyes, Ltd.—was formed 
in March, 1915, with a capital of £2,000,000, the Government 
agreeing to provide £1,500,000, secured by 4 per cent. 
Mortgage Debentures and repayable within twenty-five 
years, the dividend on the shares being limited to 6 per cent. 
while any of the advance is unpaid. The issue of the account 
for the year ended 30th April last has been delayed, but a 
report has been published which states that the supply of 
dyes from the Company’s works has been greatly increased 
and that this will continue, for new plant is being erected. 
The main programme of the Company, established in con- 
sultation with a number of the principal users of dyes, is 
to undertake the necessary research and experimental work 
in connection with, and to manufacture, raw materials and 
intermediary products, which, of course, is necessary for the 
establishment of a truly national industry. Various com- 
mittees have been formed, the members including several 
well-known professors of chemistry. It is interesting to 
note that a similar company, Le Syndicat National des 
Matiéres Colorantes, has been formed in France with the 
support of the French Government, and that the closest 
co-operation between the British and French concerns is 
promised, a provisional agreement providing for a complete 
exchange of knowledge and processes having been drawn up. 
The attempt certainly looks serious, and although the Ger- 
man industry is so well established and highly organised 
that it will require a lot of beating, there can be little doubt 


that it could be done. 
Emit Davies. 
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HOW JONAS FOUND 
HIS ENEMY  «: 


GREVILLE MACDONALD, M.D. 
“ Beautiful and living, serene and passionate.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 
“ Strangely fascinating.” —Jllustrated London News. 


“A book for war-time and after . . . as fragrant as 
a cottage garden.’’—Observer. ’ 
“ Everywhere there is beauty of feeling, . . . a world 


with a poetry, a beauty, a mysticism of its own.” 
—New Statesman. 
“ Pointed, fresh and convincing.’’—Nation. 


CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, W.C. 
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SUGGESTIONS for the 


PREVENTION WAR. 


Copies of THz New Statesman Supplements | 
(Parts I. & II.) embodying draft reports of | 
the Fabian Research Department may still | 
_ be obtained from the publisher, pricets. each. | 
10 GT, QUEEN Srt., Kincsway, Lonpon, W.C. | 





























ior following Special Supplements dealing 
with particular subjects of interest and 

importance have been published with 
THE NEW STATESMAN. In all cases, except 
where indicated, copies may still be obtained 
from the publisher. 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF WAR. 
Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 


ENGLISH TEACHERS & THEIR PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. (1s. each.) 
* Out ot Print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old 
are charged double price (1s. each). The issues of Feb- 
ruary 14, 1914, and November 14, 1914, are out of print, 
but a few copies of the Supplement only—‘‘ Co-operative 
Production”’—are available, at 5s. each. ‘‘ Common 
Sense about the War” is no longer obtainable. The 
Publisher, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 




















AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 
soever published, will be obtained to order, 
| and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 
Among recently published works in stock are 
the following :— 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 
By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE POST OFFICE. ts. net. 
A PUBLIC SERVICE OF RAILWAY AND 








CANAL TRANSPORT. Is. net. 

| THE NATIONALISATION OF THE COAL SUPPLY. 

Is. net. 

| A STATE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. Is. net. 
A REVOLUTION IN THE INCOME TAX. Is. net. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIALISM. 
By A. CLurton Brock. 1d. | 
HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By E. R. PEASE. 5s. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L.S. WooLr. 6s. net. 
| TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. S. SANDERS. 7d. net. 
TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 1s. net. 
JOHN RUSKIN AND SOCIAL ETHICS. 
By EpitH MorLe&y. 2d. net. | 


Complete list sent post free on application. 





25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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OOTHAM SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Headmaster: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). The new 

prospectus is now ready.—Write for copies to the Heapmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPEWRITING. 

AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported, — 

METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel, 

Central 1565. 




















SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly Subscription to Taz NEw STATESMAN, | 

including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 

inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 

16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions 
| ghould be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





Latest day for Advertisement Copy, Wednesday. 
All communications should be addressed to THE 
MANAGER, “ THE NEw STATESMAN,” 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


| Binding Cases for Vol. VI., price 2s. 6d. nett, and Bound 
Volumes, price each 18s. nett, may be obtained direct | 
from the Publisher or through the Newsagent. | 
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THE 
WORLD IN CHAINS 


I. LIFE III. 
II. LABOUR 


DEMOCRACY _V. 
IV. ART 


CONSCIENCE 
VI. RELIGION 


A Course of Six Lectures to be given at King’s Hall, King Street, Covent 
Garden, on Fridays, at 8.30 p.m., beginning October 27, 1916, by 


Mr. Bernard SHAw, Mr. and Mrs. Sipney Wess, Mr. Ciurron Brock 


and Mr. Granam WALLAs. 


SYLLABUS of the first lecture by Mr. BERNARD SHAW, 


FRIDAY, October 27. 


Chairman : Dr. SALEEBY. 


LIFE 


l IFE must be conceived politically not as a fixed 
and gratuitous attribute of certain bodies, but 
as a power of which the supply varies in quan- 

tity and quality, and can be controlled by public action. 

Health and disease, vitality and mortality, mean not 

only a greater or less quantity of life, but a higher or 

lower quality of it. By a higher quality is meant 
higher in the ascent of evolution. Cancer is a very 
vigorous mode of life ; but we call it lower than the 
life of a human brain, which it destroys. The 
existence of cancer shows that it is possible for life, 
when operating at a high level, to slip down to a lower 
level and ruin its previous work. Death itself does 

not put an end to life: it substitutes the life of a 

million maggots for the life of one man. Fundamen- 

tally, the business of the politician is to keep life 
operating at the highest possible level and climbing 
to still higher ones. In other words, the highest 

Quality of the Greatest Number. 

Political Liberty means liberty of experiment in 
unaccustomed modes of life ; for without experiment 
no progress is possible. Yet only a small part of 
the activity of men in societies can be experimental. 
Unless such men voluntarily behave for the most 
part in an entirely calculable manner by doing 
nothing unexpected, social life cannot exist except 
on condition that men are deprived of volition by 
being placed in chains, and compelled to behave as 
they are told by others who have more sense or have 
corrupt interests to serve. Thus the only possible 
world at any given moment may be a world in chains. 





And the weight of the chains will vary not only with 
the reasonableness of the chained, but with the 
urgency of the dangers which menace life continually 
from the powers of death summed up in the Book of 
Common Prayer as plague, pestilence and famine, 
battle, murder, and sudden death. When these 
threaten sufficiently to produce general terror, liberty 
becomes unpopular, and is abolished. Anyone who 
can produce them artificially can suspend liberty, and 
not only check the ascent of life through experiment, 
but throw it back on destructive lower planes. 

The artificial production of deadly peril as a means 
of destroying liberty and establishing a tyranny is 
limited to those forms of peril which the mischief- 
maker can himself avoid. No advocate of revac- 
cination, for instance, however deeply interested in 
the sale of lymph, will produce a smallpox epidemic 
in the city in which he himself lives. In practice it is 
found that the only peril which is artificially produced 
to destroy liberty by making chains a necessity is 
war. This should be made impossible. The object 
of the present course of lectures is to deal with the 
prospects of the various activities which constitute 
our civilisation in the chains imposed on us by the 
present war. 

The object of this particular object-lecture is to 
consider how far the sacrifice of liberty to the emer- 
gencies created by war is really necessary. How 
should a nation intelligent enough to recognise the 
vital importance of liberty prepare for war ? Wherein 
did our own preparation fail? Practical instances. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course or for each lecture separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference will 
be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 19, 
1916, when the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of application. 


The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved stalls, one guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single 
lecture ; for back and gallery seats (numbered), half-a-guinea for the course, or half-a-crown for a single lecture. There will be a 
few unnumbered seats, price five shillings for the course, or (without guarantee of a seat) one shilling for a single lecture. 


The whole of the receipts, after paying for the hall, printing and postage, will be devoted to the educational and research work 


of the Fabian Society. 


Applications for ticket should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 
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